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John C. Winston & Co. 


| 51 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
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With best of references. 
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ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 

Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


| day 





Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 





Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsey & Sons. 
FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sone. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


No. 1009 Market Street. 
All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 


Formerly ot { 





loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 


A SPECIALTY — Decorated China and Silverware ; 





OR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS COUPE ROCKA- 
way, light weight, suitable for the country, 
ata low price. Address 218 North Broad St., 

Philadelphia, Pa 


OSITION WANTED BY A LADY, FRIEND, AS 

a housekeeper, companion to invalid or el- 
derly lady or to do housework in a small fam- 

ily. Address E., Box 304, Moorestown, New Jersey. 





ANTED.—A SITUATION, BY A YOUNG 
man, fairly well educated. Has attended 
Business College. Willing to be useful. 

Address A. B., Box 316, Salem, New Jersey. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES PO- 
sition in college or institution, or full 
charge of a gentleman’s house. Satisfac- 

Address A. J., Box 2613, 
West Chester, Penna. 


tory reference given. 


ANTED. — PROTESTANT WOMAN AND 
daughter, or two single women, who are 
used to ——e in the country, to do the 

oa of a small city family. Address No. 18, this 
ce. 


WILLIAISI S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, & 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


oR tee attention given to’serving families. Office, 
North Eighth S8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


John Faber Miller, ~), 320%, S7eze 


ATTORN EY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Purity and White Cross Literature. 


THE STATE AND PROSTITUTION. By Aaron M. Powell. 
Paper before Hygienic Section, N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine. Pamphlet Edition. By mail, 15 cents. 

SociaL PurirY—THE RIGHT TRAINING OF CHIL- 
PREN. By Prof. Edward B. Rawson. Eight pages. 
20 cents a dozen ; $1 a hundred. 

GUARDING THE YOUNG. By Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
Four pages. 10 cents a dozen ; 50 cents a hundred. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 
Books, Pamphlets, Leaflets, Pledge Cards, etc. 


The Philanthropist Publishing Co., 


39 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Shes School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 


extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual train Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
Por circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


. . j 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezea. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from ee 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 

A liberal and extended course of study in ma 
ematics, sciences, literature, languages, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in ail common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars apply to 

LOUIS B AMBLER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLLey, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
From New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 








Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine — labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. _ TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boa: School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres nt build- 
po hype much en , and has j ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex ent co’ 
Prepares for business or college. 





of instructors. 
ealthfully and 
pea tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
- 1. lh York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
rs, ad 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ae 
Chappaqua, Bs 


THE use of the InTeLucENcen AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ge@y”When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this nn “oa 


land. | 


| 


| 
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USED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





Of. NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 


In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 


«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St. 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 











in Handkerchiefs, In sats, 
j j ery, oe 8, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. in Wateresesin, ia Conpets, 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. In Rugs, Mats in Upho tery, 
eerie aren In Mus lin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mai Orpver Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and _In- 
n Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wail 
apers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 


CHARLES BURTON, _ 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock 8t. Philadelphia. 








| Philadelphia. 
HENRY \ WOvuSEANDSIGN PAINTING. |; : 
C Durable Work, Rallabie Workmen, | nee ; 
, Edit The Phil- 
ELLIS. 404 North 824 8 42H. 100 St. anthropist, will accept caieael een to 





lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
* Woman as a Citizen,” “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘* Whittier, ” «Wendell Phillips,’ 
and “ Glimpses i in Europe.” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTOBS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue, ; 2212 Wallace Street. 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 

and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good | 


| CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 











and an honest opinion, write to 
Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). U N & CO. whoa have had near! Panne 


confitential. A Handbook of In- 
‘ormation concerning P’atente and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
qposies notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are qreusse widely before the — with- 
out cost to 





AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


H 








1833 Ridge Avenue, Pemapeiyen. Penna = {ssued week! ag amiat by far ths 
TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS ebtigg edison mre ore ae 
1 23 conte in colors, and of new 


RECOMMENDED WITHOUT CHARGE. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edward C. Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


houses, with plans, enabling ~~) show the the 


8 and secure contracts. Address 
a MUNN & CO, Naw Youn 301 Buosbwar 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
LII. 


Wealth desired for its own sake obstructs the increase | 
of virtue, and large possessions tn the hands of selfish men | 


have a bad tendency. JoHN WooLman. 


Caution to the Rich,’’ first published in 1793. It may be found in his 
works, and in the Appendix to Whittier’s edition of his Journal. 


ALL’S WELL. 


Out of the heart of the night, 
Over the billows’ swell, 
Rings the voice of the watch till the 
morning light 
With the cheering cry, ‘ All’s well!” 


And so on the sea of life, 
When the way seems dismal and dark, 
And the waves are raging in sullen strife 
Around our human bark, 


There’s ever a watch at the prow 
Whose care shall lighten nor cease 
Till ‘‘ All's well!’ sounds from the 
homing bow 
In the happy harbor of peace. 
—Clinton Scollard, in S. S. Times. 


THE THINGS THAT MAKE FOR PEACE. 

Read on ‘* Peace’’ First-day, Twelfth month 16, by Dean Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, before the Swarthmore College students. 

Tuis day has by special appointment been named for a 
consideration of the subject of Peace. 

For several months there has been on exhibition in 
Philadelphia a very powerful picture entitled ‘‘ The Con- 
querors.’’ It isanepitome of War. Out of the sombre, 
shadowy, far away background come the conquerors rid- 
ing three abreast on their spirited chargers, caparisoned 
for war. Cesar is in the forefront, with Rameses and 
Alexander on either side. Close behind, press Attila and 
Napoleon and Sennacherib, and lesser conquerors as far 
as the eye can reach, bearing their spears and shields in 
glittering array. Tramp, tramp, they seem to come, 
these giant war-spirits from out the past, beneath their 
barbaric and their Christian banners, as if they would 
still go forward conquering and to conquer, to trample 
with relentless hoofs upon the generations that have es- 
caped their gory power. Their ‘‘ way to glory ’’ lies 
through an avenue of dead men lying tier upon tier with 
upturned, staring faces. 
dead we may fancy ‘‘ the five hundred thousand chosen 
men of Israel’’ whom Abijah and his people slew with 
great slaughter; the ten thousands that fell down at 
Napoleon’s word of command, the moré than ten hun- 
dred thousand slain in Czsar’s conquering marches. 
But the ‘‘ Conquerors’’ can no more go forward. The 
artist’s cunning hand has transfixed them before our eyes 
—their gilded trappings of war glittering above the 
wasted, agonized victims at their feet. And Death has 
called a halt, and Death has reduced to the ranks these 
men of might. For them the pomp of war is ended, the 
word of command is no longer upon their lips, they too 


| ; ; : . . . 
| lie in the dust, side by side with those whom they have 
| slain. 


In these unnumbered hosts of | 


and Journal. 
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| codperation which is essential to civilization. 
This is the opening of his essay, ‘‘A Word of Remembrance and | 


| producers the world over. 








{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1154 


How must it be with these conquerors, now 
shorn of earthly power, standing, naked souls, in the 
presence of the Most High ! 

It is claimed that war has been a necessity in the 
past; that it has been an agent in forcing men to that 
However 
this may be, we are bound to believe that in the largeness 


| of the divine economy, all things may be overruled for 
| good, even the unutterable horrors of war. 
| be that the development of the race follows the general 
| laws of the development of the child, fighting its way to 
| that maturity which can put away the childish method of 
| fighting to overcome difficulties and secure rights, for the 
| sweet reasonableness that can adjust all things by the di- 


It may 


vine law of right. 

The mature man, passing along the streets comes upon 
two boys who have a grievance, real or fancied, which in- 
terrupts their business for the hour. They have stopped 


| in mid-street to beat each other with their fists, or to pull 


each other’s hair, or to throw stones at each other, until 
one is thoroughly disabled, or until the spectators of the 
combat interfere and seek out the difficulty and settle the 
dispute. To the mature man, how unreasoning and 
senseless seems this encounter of the boys. And yet this 
is the very method of men. The hundreds and thous- 


| ands of men in the army and navy leave the fields and 
| workshops of productive industry, to spend years in the 


pernicious idleness of camp-life whose sole occupation is 
to learn how to kill. They not only cease to produce, 
but, of necessity, they become a heavy burden upon the 
Then comes a provocation, 
real or fancied, between nations ; and these men trained 
to human butchery (it is best not touse honeyed words 
about it) with banners waving above them, and martial 
music leading the way, march out of camp where they 
have been playing at war, to confront each other on the 
battle-field. Instead of puny fists to deal the boys’ puny 
blows, the deadly cannon mows men down by thousands. 
The thought of flying banners and stirring strains of 
music and valiant soldiery marching to victory or to 
death, may rouse a responsive thrill in our hearts ; but it 
must soon fade away before that other thought of the 
dead and dying and maimed and mourning,—before that 
thought of the worse than wasted human life. At last, 
when war has spent its fury, when treasuries are depleted 
and ranks are decimated, then the white flag of truce 
arrests the cannon’s deadly discharge and the bayonet’s 
thrust ; and the commanders of the opposing forces meet 
and reason together, and yield to each other, until op- 
posing claims are adjusted. The childish methods of the 
fighting boys are reénacted by fighting men. 

And this goes on after nineteen hundred years of pro- 
fessed belief in Christianity. Every camp and every 
regiment has its chaplain to lead in prayer along with its 
bands to lead to battle. Every legislative body has its 
chaplain to ask God’s blessing upon each added appro- 
priation for the army and navy. Most voting men go 
Sabbath after Sabbath to their places of religious worship, 
taking the name of Christ upon their lips in prayer and 
hymn, and yet the public press is urgent in its demands 





for increased military force. Is it fair to say that the 
Christian world Jde/eves in Christ’s teaching? Hear his 
words : 

‘*Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you.’’ 

‘*No man can serve two masters 
not serve God and mammon.’’ 

‘« Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ 

‘« Tsay not unto thee, Forgive thy brother until seven 
times, but until seventy times seven.’’ 

‘*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

‘* Blessed are the makers of peace.’’ 

If men delieved this teaching of Christ, could there 
be any provocation or any resort to war? If men de- 
lieved that it isa great commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’’ would the century just closing 
have recorded with all its attendant horrors the slaughter 
in battle of 4,470,000 men? Alas! this is our terrible 
unbelief. ‘‘ Lord help our unbelief !’’ 

There is a tradition that the crocodiles of Egypt came 
to be a scourge of the people, destroying both man and 
beast in their horrid jaws—that the people cried with a 
loud voice to their god Osiris to free them from the mon- 
ster. And Osiris answered by the mouth of the wise 
priests, saying, ‘‘ Is it not enough that the Deity gave 
you strength and reason? He who implores help, with- 
out using his own power, will call in vain.’’ Then the 
people seized swords and staves and besieged the monster 
in his marshy abode. They were only able to repel its 
attacks for a short time, and by degrees the monsters 
multiplied, and their fury became more and more terri- 
ble. Again the priest and the distressed people called to 
Osiris for help, and the Deity listened in mercy to their 
cry 


Ye can- 


The little ichneumon appeared upon the banks of the 
Nile. The number of the terrible monsters decreased 
visibly. The people saw with admiration that the little 
creature searched diligently for the eggs and the young 
of the crocodile. Thus it destroyed in a short time the 
lives of hundreds of those formidable tyrants of the 
Nile, and released the suffering land from its plague. 
Thus, it may be a hopeless task to labor against the 
strongly intrenched armies of the world. The world 
does not believe in Christ, it does believe in its armies. 
This is the rock upon which its Church and its States are 
built. But there is a work that comes within the scope 
of every human soul from the least unto the greatest, 
from the young child to the aged man. The small seeds 
of war are in our own souls, forever starting into life, 
forever striving for the mastery. The impulses of selfish- 
ness are the seeds of war. Whenever we would lay vio- 
lent hands upon that which belongs to another ; whenever 
we would seek our own advancement at the cost of some 
other soul, then the seeds of war quicken in their native 
element. Whenever we wantonly infringe upon our 
neighbors’ precious rights, whether this be in business 
among men, or on the play-ground of the school, or in 
the halls of the college, these small seeds of war respond 
with electric swiftness and strike root, to irritate and 
torment and despoil the beautiful possibilities of the day 
or the year. Even the jangling of untuned nerves may 
be a stimulus to these baleful seeds. 
The makers of peace have been named the children 


| away. 
| tions to men no seeds of war could ever spring into bitter 


| work of 
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of God. In their heart of love the seeds of war wither 
If we could only be enough Zoving in our rela- 


thought or hateful deed between man and man, nor into 


| cannon-led battalions between nation and nation. Then, 


how the desert places of life would grow ‘* ten thousand 
roses on forbidding walls!’’ Then, how all the energy 


| that is paralyzed by discord and heart-achings would be 


turned to the joyous accomplishment of life’s duties. 
Then, would the fifteen million millions of dollars which 
is this century’s expenditure for war, be diverted from 
destruction to work of creation. All this 
might come to pass if every Christmas greeting in the 
happy season just closing were so imbued with heav- 
enly love that before it some seed of war must wither 
away. 
; Thou, Heavenly Father, art the source of Love! 
Shine in our hearts and make them like to thine, 


That where thy children are, for work or play, 
Thy blessed peace shall over all hold sway ! 


THE LIFE OF WHITTIER.! 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
We do not get, in the present volume, much increase of 
our former knowledge as to Whittier’s residence in 
Philadelphia, in 1838-40, and there remains here, we 
think, an opportunity for some one, sympathetic with 
the theme, to make an interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of that time. 

Whittier came to Philadelphia early in the year 1838, 
and in the Third month succeeded Benjamin Lundy as 
editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman,—this name being 
assumed at this time, instead of that of the Vational Jn- 
guirer. Lundy was then nearly at the end of his arduous 
work; he died the following year. Whittier remained 
here almost exactly two years; his health became im- 
paired, and on the advice of a physician he resigned, 
early in 1840,—his valedictory appearing in the Freeman 
of Second month z2oth,—and returned to Amesbury. 
Among his friends in Philadelphia whom S. T. Pickard 
names were John Dickinson, (father of Anna E. and 
Susan), Elizabeth Lloyd, the author of the poem, ‘‘ Mil- 
ton on his blindness,’’ his cousins, the Wendells, the 
family of Daniel Neall, and others. Susan Dickinson 
says: ‘* The late Edward M. Davis, son-in-law of Lucretia 
Mott, once wrote to me that it was difficult to give many 
incidents of Whittier’s life in Philadelphia; he went so 
little into social circles, was so quiet, doing steadfast and 
indefatigable work on the paper, and on committees; a 
great amount of writing, but very little public speaking ; 
his work was far more prominent than he was. Mr. 
Whittier himself told me, in 1867, that my father and 
he went to Harrisburg as delegates to form the State 
Anti-Slavery Society, and that he was one of the com- 
mittee that drafted the constitution of the society.’’ 

The two years in Philadelphia may be considered the 
culmination of Whittier’s personal labors in the Anti- 
Slavery cause,—his activities, we mean, other than his 
poetry. He had joined, before leaving New England, 
the ‘‘ new organization,’’ which included the brothers 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Gerrit Smith, James G. 
Birney, Henry B. Stanton, Joshua Leavitt, Samuel E. 
Sewall, Amos A. Phelps, and others, and which differed 
from the methods of William Lloyd Garrison in its will- 
ingness to employ political means, and in its unwilling- 
ness to denounce the Constitution andthe Union. ‘‘ To 
the end of his life,’’ says his biographer, Whittier 


1 Life and Letters ‘of John Greenleaf Whittier. "By ‘Samuel T. 
Pickard. In two volumes. Pp. 802. $4.00. Boston: Houghton, 
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ing in parties, abandoned no political organization so 
long as he saw a chance of keeping it engaged in the re- 
forms upon which he set his heart. Beginning his polit- 
ical life as a partisan of Clay, he did not give him up 
until he saw it was useless to expect the great Kentuckian 
to come out as the champion of freedom. Noth- 
ing but the delicacy of his health, at critical times, pre- 
vented his being the candidate of his party for important 
places when a nomination was equivalent to an election, 
in the early part of his career.’’ In the struggle against 
Slavery, ‘‘ he considered it useless waste of strength to 
tug at the pillars of the Union, and attempt to overthrow 
the church, or to carry along reforms for which the time 
was not yet ripe. To 
the criticism he received 
from his friends of the 
‘old organization’ he 
made temperate and 
good-natured replies, re- 
serving all his sharpest 
arrows for the common 
enemy.’’ 

The Anti-Slavery ag- 
itation, in fact, stirred 
up other serious ques- 
tions. One of these was 
the propriety, and more 
than this, the morality, 
of women speaking in 
public. Even among the 
Friends this question was 
not settled, for while 
they had their women’s 
meetings for discipline, 
these were privately held, 
and were regarded as at 
least semi-religious in 
character, while their 
service in the ministry 
was justified as a gospel 
duty, justified by its na- 
ture. The ‘‘Orthodox’’ 
Friends in Philadelphia, 
with the notable excep- 
tion of Thomas Ship- 
ley, mostly stood aloof 
from the Anti - Slavery 
movement, and were es- 
pecially unsympathetic 
with the idea of women 
appearing on the ‘élec- 
ture plattorm.’’ Some of 
them, we are told in this 
work, ‘‘who were ac- 
customed to hear the 
voices of women raised 
in their meetings, ob- 
jected to the appearance on the anti-slavery platform of 
several young women who had trained themselves for 


--— 


JOHN G. 
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public speaking in a lyceum of their own; and one of | 
2  ' ° ° | 
the young women wittily said that the conservative 


Friends believed that Paul meant to say that women were 
bound to keep silence except in the churches! ”’ 

Some light on this point might be obtained by a ref- 
erence to the experiences of the two Grimké sisters, 
Sarah and Angelina, who came from Charleston, S. C., to 
Philadelphia, in the decade of the Separation, and be- 
came members with the ‘‘ orthodox’’ body. Sarah felt 
called to the ministry, and occasionally spoke ; she was 
‘«*silenced,’’ however, by Jonathan Evans, at Orange 


WHITTIER. 


From an early daguerreotype, taken in Philadelphia, in the winter ot 


From the ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ 


Street Meeting, in the midst of her discourse, and proba- 
bly did not again speak here as a minister. Both the sis- 
ters became, about 1836-38, active in lecturing, and 
broke the path in which, now, hundreds and thousands 
of American women are proceeding, but their course was 
severely disapproved by the religious body to which they 
belonged, and when, in 1838, Angelina married Theo- 
dore D. Weld, a non-member, both were disowned,—she 
for the marriage, Sarah for being present. ‘This marriage 
took place in this city, at the house of Angelina’s wid- 
owed sister, Mary Frost, on the 14th of the Fifth month, 
just two nights before the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, 
and Whittier, as a friend of the parties, as well as the 
editor of the Freeman, was invited with others. He kept 
his standing with his So- 
ciety, however, by ab- 
sence, though, as we are 
told in the present work, 
he ‘‘compromised his 
orthodoxy by escorting 
a young lady to the 
house, and the next 
morning he called again 
at the door with a con- 
gratulatory poem he had 
written during the 
night !’’ 

Whittier’s editing of 
the Freeman followed the 
line of conduct which he 
had definitely marked 
out. He held the jour- 
nal closely to its own 
work; ‘‘he refused to 
discuss, or to allow his 
correspondents to dwell 
upon, political, religious 
or reform topics not 
bearing directly upon 
the main object of his 
paper.’’ He found, ashe 
thought, that the temper 
of the Pennsylvania peo- 
ple was deliberate, but 
once roused was resolute; 
writing from Philadel- 
phia, Eighth month 16, 
1838, toa friend in Bos- 
ton, he says: ‘‘ We are 
slow - moulded, heavy- 
sterned, Dutch-built, out 
hereaway; but when once 
started on the right track, 
there is no backing: out 
with us. The aboli- 
tionists of old Pennsyl- 
vania are of the right 
material ; many of them 
don’t believe in the devil, and those who do aren’t afraid 
of him. I admire and honor their stern moral courage, 
in manfully maintaining their ground against a fiendish 
and bitter opposition.’’ 

In the summer of 1839, Henry B. Stanton and Whit- 
tier ‘were deputed by the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety to go through Pennsylvania, and employ seventy 
public speakers, if they could find as many, who should 
go out to awaken the conscience of the nation in the 
matter of slavery.’’ They went to Harrisburg, and then 
up (southward) the Cumberland Valley, to Carlisle and 
Gettysburg, visiting J. Miller McKim at the former 

lace, and going out to see ex-Governor Ritner, at his 
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home about nine miles out in the country,—that Ritner 
who was Governor of Pennsylvania in 1836-38, and who 
had given way to Governer Porter, a few months before 
this visit, having been defeated at the election of 1838. 
It was to him Whittier had addressed the poem, in 1836, 
beginning : 
‘« Thank God for the token ! one lip is still free, 
One spirit untrammelled, unbending one knee! ”’ 

referring to the message which he had sent to the Legis- 
lature, and which alone amongst all those of the Gover- 
nors of the different States, at that time, ‘‘ met the in- 


sulting demands and menaces of the South in a manner | 


becoming a freeman.’’ He was a plain German farmer, 
and the two abolition messengers, when they drove out 
to his home, found him out in the fields. ‘‘ His wife 
and daughters welcomed us,’’ Whittier writes, ‘‘ with 
great hospitality,’’ and he soon joined them in his work- 
ing dress. His attitude on Slavery was no doubt due 
in no small degree to the influence of Thaddeus Stevens, 
the life-long advocate of human freedom, who was then 
the most influential member of the Anti-Masonic, or 
Whig partyin Pennsylvania, and to Thomas H. Burrows, 
who in Ritner’s administration, was Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ROUND ABOUT THE POCONO. 

WHEN winter winds are blowing and the face of Nature 
is bare of the floral display which lends at other seasons 
so great a charm to country rambles, there is a quiet 
pleasure in looking through the memoranda of our last 
summer’s outing, (if we had one), and reviving by the 
fireside, for the sake of our friends, the memory of sum- 
mer fields and woodlands. It has been well said by an 
American writer on nature (C. C. Abbott, perhaps), 
that the time to enjoy out-door literature is not so much 
in summer (for then we may enjoy the reality of which 
books give but a picture), as in winter, when we are per- 
force prevented, to a great extent, from undertaking rural 
jaunts. So now, in moments of relaxation, which the 
busiest should try to afford themselves occasionally for 
the better carrying on of their allotted work, we may, if 
we choose, live over in imagination the summer holiday. 

A little, common note-book that lies upon my desk 


brings freshly before Sme a beautiful morning, early in | 


the Seventh month last, when, with plant press on back 
and Gray's Botany in pocket, I wended my way afoot 
along the winding street of the village of Delaware Water 
Gap, bound for a week’s visit to the flowers of the Poco- 
no. Few people are astir as I cross the red, iron bridge 


over Cherry Creek, and taking the left-hand road, climb | 


the hill toward Stroudsburg. How lovely are these moun- 


valleys and blue hills, silent and strong ! 
from the roadside and out from fence corners, are 
many familiar faces, none the less loved because common 
at home—milk-weed, scenting the morning air, and rud- 
beckia ; an early golden-rod or two; an occasional plant 
of the musk-mallow strayed out from some garden ; and 
lady-ferns (Asplenium filixfemina) three feet tall. 


the brilliant red crowns of the Oswego Tea (Monarda 
didyma) almost regal in their bright coloring ; and hard 
by, the slender, upright stems of the Virginian Anemone, 
beautiful in its simplicity. 


lightful plant (Anemone Virginiana), and I find myself 
eagerly scanning the open woods and banks along the 


When visiting the mountains | 


in summer, my thoughts turn first, I think, to this de- in his ‘¢ Native Flowers and Ferns of the United States.’’ 


| **Many of our gay flowering plants,’’ he says, ‘ will 





road until the graceful beauty comes to view. 


Though 
one of the commonest of mountain plants, there are few 


to my mind more lovely. Its stem shoots up straight as 
an Indian a foot or more, bearing at its summit a whorl 
of three leaves, from the center of which there are usu- 
| ally three flower stalks, rising as erect and tall as their 
parent and each terminated by a single white or greenish 
| blossom. The Virginian Anemone is much coarser than 
its cousin which blooms in spring woods (Amemone nemo- 
rosa) but has still the family charms, I think, though de- 
veloped in other lines. 
Another pretty inhabitant of this Stroudsburg road 
was the Deptford Pink (Dianthus Armeria). This is an 
emigrant from Europe, which has apparently taken up a 
| permanent residence here, a quaint little plant, whose 
red flowers, dotted with white and jagged on the edges, 
are not much unlike the old-fashioned pinks of country 
gardens, though smaller. In England it is also wild, and 
| receives its name through a presumable identification 
_ with a plant mentioned by an old herbalist as found by 
| him ‘‘ in a field next Deptford as you go to Greenwich.”’ 
Passing through Stroudsburg, the road leads towards 

Henryville and Paradise Valley and becomes wilder. 
| From the margin of a marsh near the roadside, the 
‘«spires’’ of the meadow-sweet (.Spirea salicifolia) arise. 
| Looking across the grasses of the marsh, there is visible 
a glimmer of yellow froin the racemes of loosestrife 
flowers (Lysimachia stricta) called, I believe, in some 
localit‘es of New England, ‘‘Swamp Candles.’’ The 
| name may be appreciated by those who know the flower 
in its boggy haunts, where the broad, terminal spikes of 
| yellow blossoms might suggest to the imaginative, the 
flame of candles. Here, too, the marsh bell-flower (Cam- 
panula aparinoides) was blooming, its delicate white bells 
suspended by slender flower stalks amid the wet grasses 
of the bog. 

On open rocks by Brodhead’s Creek, tufts of Woodsia 
Tlvensis were found, an odd, dry-looking fern a few 
| inches high; of a dull green color and clothed on the 
under side of its fronds with a rusty sort of chaff. The 
stalks are jointed near the base, and as the fronds mature 
they break off at the joints, leaving the bits of stalk 
standing like stubble in a reaped grain field. Most ferns 
| thrive best in the moisture of shaded places, but this 
little mountaineer seems to like the sunshine and luxuri- 
ates on exposed rocks. The road for some distance skirts 
the margin of this creek, over whose rapid waters the 
forest trees hang and cast their shade, and the rhododen- 
drons hold their outstretched blooms. The traveler 
grows to love the ceaseless music of the waters, which 
sound like the mighty lullaby of some forest-mother, 
hushing her child to rest. 

Fixing my headquarters at the house of Daniel Kintz, 





| in the village of Paradise Valley, it was easy to make 
tain highways from which long views are had of quiet | 


Looking up | 


short excursions in different directions—one pleasant one 
being to the Falls of Buckhill Creek, four or five miles 
away, for ferns. Some beautiful specimens of the Oak- 


fern (Phegopteris Dryopteris) were in themselves ample 
| repayment for the trip. 
| growing on the dripping side of the ravine down which 
| the Buckhill falls. 
By | 
and by I come upon more characteristic mountaineers— | 


This lovely fern was found 


The triangular fronds, parted into 
three primary divisions also triangular, and the bright, 
slender stalk, make it almost a rival of the maiden hair 
in delicate grace. The English maiden-hair (Asplenium 
Trichomanes) was also growing here on the vertical rocks 
that line the stream near the falls. This fern, common 
on shaded cliffs, is lovingly described by Thomas Meehan 


only deign to exhibit their charms in a very limited circle 
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of high society, where they are petted and pampered. 
But this little fern, like a good angel, goes forth over the 
wide world, seeking out the cold, cheerless spots, which 
are despised and left in utter loneliness by its gaily col- 
ored companions, and- decks them with an elegant and 
chaste beauty, which even the more aristocratic members 
of the floral kingdom might envy. If any poet wishes 
to find an emblem of universal love and of charity to the 


poor and forsaken, he cannot certainly choose anything | 


better befitting the idea than our English maidenhair.’’ 

One day I went to Long Pond, twelve miles distant, 
the road being up the side of Mount Pocono and across 
its summit. 
eyes were gladdened with a sight of the dwarf laurel, or 
lambkill (Ka/mia Augustifolia) still in bloom, in the 
sandy barrens of the mountain’s summit. Both blossom 
and bush—especially the latter—are smaller than the or- 
dinary laurel (X. /atifolia), but there is, I think, about 
as great a charm in the rosy little flowers as in the more 
popular white and pink ones of the larger plant. Their 
round, red faces remind me somehow of choleric babies. 
crimson with infantile wrath. 

Passing out of these barrens, there was a change for 
a while to a country of fences and grass lands, where cat- 
tle-raising was evidently pursued. It was pleasant to see 
the broad expanse of grass now in bloom, and note the 
varying color as the wind swept over the fields. 
of us, I think, have never seen the beautiful coloring of 
grasses in bloom, because we have never looked to see it ; 
but in reality they are clothed with a rare and varied 
beauty. 
the bright look imparted to them by daisies, corn flow- 
ers (rudbeckia hirta), sun drops, St. John’s-wort, and 
wild wood lilies, the presence of the latter being evi- 
denced by brilliant dashes of red. 

Strictly speaking, Long Pond is no pond at all, as I 


gentler or swifter current, among sedges and rushes and 


the darkness of pines, until by and by it emerges into a 
broad, open flat among the bare hills, where its waters 
spread out in shallows for a space, only to contract again | 


shortly, and proceed in narrow fashion as before. 
pond-like expansion gives the stream its name. 


This 
Cross- 


again, covered with huckleberry bushes in profusion. 


looked wild and picturesque against the sky ; and before 
long I reached a swamp in which tamarack trees grew,— 
the terminus of my walk. These graceful trees (Larix 
Americana) were objects of more than ordinary interest, 
with their exquisite needle-like leaves arranged in bluish- 


son color when young. Unlike many of the cone-bearers, 
the leaves are deciduous and soft to the touch. 
loves the cold and is not found further south, I believe, 
than the latitude of Central Pennsylvania. It was pleas- 
ant to lie flat in the undergrowth at the edge of the swamp, 
and look about through the little forest of bushes. 
were mosses—sphagnum, polytrichum, and many more, 
—creeping dewberry vines in bloom; 
(Mitchella repens) and wintergreen (Gaultheria procum- 


bens ; dwarf laurel, and huckleberries. The spicy perfume | 


of the white swamp honeysuckle (Aza/ea viscosa) was in 
the air, and made it sweet as though the wind had set in 
from the shores of ‘‘Araby the blest.’’ 
be heard but the hum of insects, and the mournful note 
of the wild dove. 

Climbing over some rocks near by, I was surprised to 
come upon wild columbine still in flower, and in the 
tangled growth under a clump of trees, it was a special 


| (Cornus Canadensis) in full bloom. 
| plant in fruit as I came along, but its usual time of flow- 


| blossoms. 


This was the 9th of Seventh month, but my | 


Many | 





| 17, 1829. 


I : | Our ancient worthy Friend, Elias Hicks, had a meeting 
ing at a narrow part, my path led into sandy barrens | 


: | the house was filled with the people. 
Now and then came a cluster of pines, whose ragged tops | 


Here | 


No sound was to | 





delight to find two specimens of the dwarf dog-wood 
I had noticed this 


ering being passed, I had given up hope of seeing its 
Standing but a few inches high, it bears a 
cluster of minute tubular flowers set in the midst of a 


| snowy involucre, for all the world like white petals— 


identical in fact (except whiter and unscarred) with the 
habit of its big cousin, the flowering dogwood of our 
spring woods. The fruit is a bunch of bright red berries, 
rather tasteless, but used sometimes in puddings in New 
England, where the plant goes by the name of ‘‘ bunch 
berry ’’ and ‘‘ pudding berry.’’ Like its neighbors, the 
tamaracks, it loves cold climates, and is found northward 
nearly to the Arctic coast,—everywhere as far as the 
pine woods extend—throughout Canada, in Labrador, 
Newfoundland, on the northwest coast, and in Alaska. 
Its arctic proclivities are denoted, doubtless, in its small 
trunk being underground, that which appears above the 


| earth being really a branch. I suspect the latitude of the 
| Pocono is about as far South as it comes. 


Wandering among these out-of-the-way places, in 


| spots, sometimes where the foot of man has rarely trod, 
| but where the flowers live and grow in perfect loveliness 
| —the oft-quoted words of our Saviour come freshly to 


mind: §* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.’’ 
Well may we consider them, and through them learn an 
evidence of our Heavenly Father’s all-embracing care, 


| reading in their pure faces lifted heavenward the chil- 
| dren’s implicit trust. 


A special feature of those mountain fields was | which God has set before our earthly eyes comes and 


The glory of this visible universe 


goes with the seasons, ‘‘ like a shadow that declineth.’’ 


| Happy are they who rest not therein, but press unceas- 


ingly after the knowledge of a more real kingdom—-the 


| kingdom of: the Son of His love—of whose government 


| and peace there shall be no end. 
found when I reached it; but a stream winding with | 


C.F. & 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 18, 1894. 


ELIAS HICKS IN 1829. 
The following is extracted from a letter written by Samuel Com- 
fort, of Bucks county, to a Friend at Quakertown, N. J., First month 
A friend has furnished it to us for publication. 


at Crosswicks, yesterday. I went to the meeting, and 
A larger meeting 
I never saw there on any occasion,—no, not at quarterly 
meeting. Elias continues to be favored in his advanced 


| age not only with bodily strength to admiration, but more 
| especially with a sound mind and judgment and clear 


spiritual vision, or clear views of spiritual things, even 


| more so, and not only in spiritual things but also as re- 
green bunches, and their small,smooth cones of a rich crim- | gards the things pertaining to this life, whether in eating 
| or drinking, putting on of apparel, or whatsoever we do, 
The tree | 


let all be done to the glory-of God. None of our relig- 


| ious testimonies escape his notice ; his comprehending 
| mind and extended views seem to take in all Christen- 


dom. 
He speaks of the low state of the reformation among 


| Christian nations, and how far short they come of the 
chickerberry | 


practice of true Christianity, and proves it by their wars 
and fightings, priestcraft, kingcraft, etc. He seems to 
leave no stone unturned, as the saying is, to expose false, 
professional; spurious, traditional Christianity, and to 
exalt the true and genuine Christianity, and set it forth 
and present it to our understanding in all its beauty, all 
its loveliness, and all its excellency, above every other 


| thing, and its simplicity also. 


I could not in the narrow limits of a letter, set forth 
even the heads of his testimony and sermon that day. 


| He spoke of the cause of the declension in the early 
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Christian church, and of the Reformation after the night 
of popish darkness, beginning at Luther, etc., and of the 
followers of the reformers who would go no further than 
the reformers themselves had gone, and instead of follow- 
ing the light that had opened, set up their creeds from 
what the reformers had done, and turned persecutors. 
The Society of Friends, he said, had made advances in 
some things since the time of George Fox and early 
Friends, and mentioned some things, asslavery, etc., but 
that we were yet, as a Society, very much in the wilder- 
ness in many respects. He recommended to that which, 
if obeyed and followed, would bring all into right order, 
and bring peace, etc. Elias Hicks is one of those ser- 
vants to whom his Lord has given five talents, and he has 
occupied them so faithfully that he has gained other five, 
and hath now ten talents, and yet he hath nothing to 
boast for what he, is he is by the grace of God. He 
has been at a number of meetings hereaway, and to- 
morrow he is to be at Trenton forenoon and afternoon 
meeting, then on to New York Quarterly Meeting, be- 
ginning on Fourth-day next, then home. He is now on 
his return from Ohio, Indiana, etc., and told me he had 
laid by but one day either from indisposition or on ac- 
count of the weather, which I think is extraordinary, 
considering his age and so long a journey, he being up- 
wards of eighty. 


ol, 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 1.—First MONTH 6, 1895. 
A LAWYER QUESTIONS JESUS. THE TWO GREAT 
COMMANDMENTS. 


GOLDEN ‘TExT.—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. —Matt. 22 : 37-39. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 22: 34-40; Mark 12: 28-34. 
HIsToRICAL. ; 


A study of the Synoptic gospels will impress one with 


the thought that in the beginning of his ministry Jesus | 


hoped to find among his own people, the Jews, many 
who would under his influence and example become sym- 
pathetic workers with him, and that thus Israel would in- 
deed become exalted among the nations as a truly relig- 
ious people. In this he was disappointed. The religion 
of the people of Israel had become a formal and cere- 
monial matter, that had nothing of the spirit of true re- 
ligion in it. It had become a matter of fasts, and feasts, 


of paying tithes, and observing customs, of reading | 


scriptures and making formal prayers. They could not 
appreciate a religion that took into account a man’s 
thoughts more than his words, his desires more than his 
expressions, his feelings towards his fellow men more 
than his profession of religion, the secret purposes of his 
heart more than his proclamations of his piety. They 
accused him of associating with publicans and sinners, 


of neglecting to fast, of desecrating the Sabbath, and of | 


various other trespasses against the Law, and failed to 
see that justice and mercy and love were the spirit of the 
Law, and are duties that transcend any outward observ- 
ance of law. And so it became apparent to Jesus that 
the religious leaders of the Jews had become so bound 
up in their traditions as to be hopelessly blind to con- 
viction under his teaching, and he declared 
disciples: Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter iuto the kingdom of heaven. 

In the narrative preceding the lesson of to day (Mat- 
thew 22: 15-35), we 
conspiring against Jesus, hoping to entrap him into some 
expression that would arouse popular prejudice against 
him. It is well that we have this record of the lawyer 


unto his | 


find these Pharisees and scribes 


| (scribe) who, for the purpose of ensnaring Jesus into 
some statement about the Law, or the Commandments, 
that might be brought as a charge of heresy against him, 
asks him the question: Master, which is the great 
commandment in the Law? Perhaps he had heard, and 
had in memory when he asked the question, that Jesus 
had taught his disciples that ‘‘ this is the Law and the 
prophets, that all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.’’ 
But if the lawyer had hoped to entrap Jesus into some 
expression of disregard for the Law, which every Jew 
held as holy, he failed entirely of his purpose, for the 
answer of Jesus combined two of the sacred precepts— 
one quoted from Deut. 6: 5: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might, and the other from Lev. 19: 18: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. By this answer 
Jesus not only humbled the haughty scribe on his own 

| chosen field of argument, but he at the same time taught 
the great truth that lay near his heart that the essence of 
the Law and Prophets lies in active beneficence. He 
taught that these two commandments are like unto each 
other—and that, we love God in loving our neighbor. 
TEACHING. 


It is the spirit of God in us, and that only, that leads 
| us to love our neighbor, and we love God not by saying 
| we love him, but by doing his will. Jesus tells us this 
| love to our neighbor is like unto our love to God, so we 

need not speculate about the order of the commandments 
| and lay emphasis upon the First, and the Second, but 
we do need to follow the example of Jesus, whose meat 
it was to do the will of his Father, and who set the ex- 
| ample as well as gave the precept of showing our love to 
God by our love to our fellow man. 


LESSON NOTES. 
The question which the scribe asked Jesus was one 


which was much discussed by the Jewish theologians ; 
| one school, that of Shammai, contending for one opinion, 
| and the other, of Hillel, for quite a different interpretation, 
These two scribes were the most celebrated at the time 
_ when Jesus was teaching and the people, taking up their 
opposite interpretations of the law, were divided as to 


| what was the true meaning. Hillel was mild and gentle 
and sought to teach the law in accordance with its spirit, 
but Shammai was austere and represented its rigor. 
| Scrupulous attention was given to the minute, require- 

ments of the law, even to tithing ‘‘herbs, mint, anise, and 
| cummen,’’ and it was even held by some that the most 
| important commandments were those which regulated 
the proper number of threads in their tassels or fringes, 
and how the phylacteries should be made, while others 
thought it the gravest sin to omit the appointed wash- 
ings. What wonder then that Jesus, setting aside all 
their littleness, should answer the scribe as he did with 
the two commandments which embrace all the rest. ‘‘All 
the duties, which we immediately owe to God, to our 


, fellow creatures, and to ourselves, are by these precepts 
| alike comprehended and required.’’ 


‘* Love to God 
issuing in love to man—love to man, our brother, result- 
ing from love to our Father, God—on these command- 


| ments hang all the Law and the Prophets.’’ 


Ir is the purity of the motive which notonly gives 
worth and beauty, but which in a Christian sense, gives life 
and efficacy to the best actions ; and without pure motives, 


| acts of devotion, however splendid, will not be accepted 


in the devine sight.—/ames Mott. 
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CONDITION OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
Tue Trustees of the Slater Fund for the education of the 


Freedmen of the South have caused to be published a | 


pamphlet on ‘Statistics of the Negroes of the United 
States,’” prepared by Henry Gannett, one of the experts 
of the United States Census Bureau, but who is better 
known as the chief topographer of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and a member of a number of the sci- 
entific societies of Washington. The object of the pub- 
lication, as stated by the trustees of the Slater Fund, is to 
furnish authoritative data to correct the varied and often 
erroneous statements made by press, pulpit, and in gen- 
eral conversation. The facts and figures set forth have 
been submitted to Carroll D. Wright, superintendent of 
the census, and have received his approval. 

The pamphlet shows that while the centre of the white 
population of the country is in southern Indiana, about 
twenty miles from Columbus, the centre of the colored 
population is a few miles southwest of Rome, Ga., near 
the Alabama line. It shows that more than seventeen 
per cent. of the negro population live in the low, swampy 
regions of the Atlantic coast, and in the alluvial regions 
in the Mississippi valley. This proportion contrasts 
sharply with that of the total population (both white and 
black), of which only four per cent. are found in these 
regions. 

Upon the Atlantic plain the proportion of negroes is 
also much greater than that of the total population, and, 
generally speaking, it may be said that they seek low, 
moist regions and avoid mountainous country. This pe- 
culiarity of their distribution is brought out more for- 
cibly in their distribution with reference to elevation 
above sea level. At an altitude of less than roo feet 
above the sea there are found nearly one-fourth of the 
negroes, while only one sixth of the total population is 
in these regions. 

In speaking of the advancement made bythe race in 
the matter of education since slavery was abolished, the 
report says : 

‘¢ Only one generation has elapsed since the slaves 
were freed. Toraise a people from slavery to civiliza- 
tion is a matter, not of years, but of many generations. 
The progress which the race has made in this generation 
in industry, morality, and education is a source of the 
highest gratification to all friends of the race, to all ex- 
cepting those who expected a miraculous conversion.”’ 

The final summing up of Henry Gannett’s study is 
as follows : 

The negroes, while increasing rapidly in this country, 
are diminishing in numbers relative to the whites. 


They are moving southward from the border States 


into those of the South Atlantic and the Gulf. 

They prefer rural life rather than town and city life. 

The proportion of criminals among the negroes is 
much greater than among the whites, and that of paupers 
is at least as great. 

In the matter of education, the number of negro at- 
tendants at school is far behind the number of whites, 
but is gaining rapidly upon that race. 


HE who would be a great soul in the future must be a 
great soul now.—LZmerson. 


Success in life does not come by having your own way 
every time. Yielding a little here and there smooths 
many a rough place. In domestic life, one finds the 
most perfect house where there is mutnal forbearance, and 
in business the most successful merchant the one who 
does does not seek to gain every cent for himself. 





SCIENCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 

_ Extract from Paper, by John Bunting, read before Willistown Young 
Friends’ Association. 

WE are told that Science is simply crystallized intelli- 
gence, indifferent alike to prejudices and feelings. On 
the other hand it may be stated that religion is a product 
of feeling rather than intelligence. That sentiment which 
produces love for our fellow-beings, and veneration for a 
Supreme Ruler, comes from the heart. 

The borderland between man’s moral and intellectual 
domain is disputed territory. The moral laws of the 
world are God’s laws. ‘Therefore they are perfect in 
themselves and not susceptible tochange. ‘The intellect- 
ual laws are subject to the limitations of humanity, and 
affected also by its highest and noblest aspirations. 

It has been proven through science that material pro- 
gress has been made by intellectual effort in lessening per- 
secution for religious opinions and in discouraging a 
taste for war, these being the two greatest evils known in 
history. ‘The religion of Jesus means peace on earth 
and good will tomen. That is the beginning and end 
of its blessed story. Any agency that will help men for- 
ward, whether directly or indirectly, must be welcome. 
But has science any thought for the soul of man while 
opening before his mind’s eyes such radiant vistas of the 
infinite? There is much in the history of scientific 
methods which would suggest a negative answer to these 
questions. It is also a very striking circumstance that so 
many of our ablest scientific men, those in the very front 
ranks, employ so large a part of their time in endeavor- 
ing to harmonize the claims of science with the Scriptural 
writings. Some of the most learned books have been 
written to show that there is no contradiction between 
the Biblical records and the discoveries of modern times. 
Toleration as already observed, is a permanent feature of 
the present era. If in the slow progress to this happier 
day men have been led to adopt broader views and kindlier 
sympathies, from what influence has the change proceeded ? 
Surely we must ascribe it to the progress of enlightenment. 
The church looks are now undisturbed. She no longer 
fears the influence of changes. ‘The illuminating sunlight 
of learning has chased away the shadows, lighted up the 
dark corners, scattered the prejudices that so jong dis- 
figured humanity. In realizing the attainment of this 
beneficient result, science should undoubtedly claim a 
large and honorable share. 


CzaR oR Tsar ?—Concerning the orthography of the 
title of the Russian Emperor, a writer in the London 
News says: ‘‘ The first letter in the emperor’s title is 
the twenty-third in the Russian alphabet. It has invari- 
bly the sound which in English would be the most accu- 
rately rendered by ‘T’s.’ The second letter is equiva- 
lent to our ‘A,’ the third to our ‘ R,’ and there is a final 


} semi-mute letter, which may, perhaps, be disregarded. 


The Russian pronunciation of the word is, therefore, 
‘ Ts-a-r.’ How the custom of employing ‘Cz’ in the 
word arose it would be difficult to say, for the Russian 
letters ‘Cz’ are used initially in only two or three words 
in the whole language. They are never employed, how- 
ever, in ‘tsar’ or any of its derivatives. There is no 
‘czarina’ in Russian. The word is ‘ tsaritsa,’ with the 
accent on the second syllable.’’ 


Ir I do what I may in earnest, Ineed not mourn if I 
work no great work on the earth. To help the growth of 
a thought that struggles toward the light, to brush with 
gentle hand the earth stain from the white of one snow- 
drop,—such be my ambition !|— George MacDonald. 
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THE SOCIETY’S GROWTH OR DECLINE. 
Tue United States Census of 1890 reported for our body 
of Friends about 22,000 members,—in exact figures, 
21,992. This did not include, of course, those of our 
members who live in the Dominion of Canada, and in 
the number of members assigned to some of the yearly 
meetings it was below the figures given in their own re- 
ports. Thus, Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which reported 
in 1890, 3,019 members, is put down in the Census at 
2,797, a discrepancy of some importance. The 
number of our membership we presume to have been 
somewhere between 


97? 


as 


000 and 23,000. Of these, Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting had about 12,000. 

Since 1890 there has been li:tle change, we think, in 
the number of members. The drain by death is heavy, 
and the births in membership do not at all make up for it. 
Thus, in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, the deaths reported 
this year were 52, and the births 26. In Indiana, this 
year’s report gives the deaths 30, and the births 2. In 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, the deaths were 15 and the 
births 13. 

There is, however, a clear evidence that the Society, 
in some places, is gaining in numbers. For three years 
past, Baltimore Yearly Meeting has shown a small nett 
gain. Illinois Yearly Meeting, this year, did the same. 
We have private knowledge of some monthly meetings, 
—two of them in the country, and located on the very 
border of the Friends’ ground,—which have added 
within a year quite a number of new members, by con- 
vincement and request of parents. 


In the reports of this year (and perhaps other years) 


the number of convincements, etc., over the resignations 
and disownments. Baltimore, in the last year, added 23 
by convincement and requests of parents, released 4, and 
disowned o. Indiana added 18 from the former causes, 
and had 14 disowned or resigned. Illinois added 15 by 
request, and released or accepted resignations from 5. 
These figures, it is true, show little change, but such as 
it is, it is in the right direction. The probability is that 
the Society has reached its lowest point, and that its de- 
cline has been arrested. The drain by death would itself 
soon catry us to extinction, if not compensated by births, 
and additions from outside the Society, and as the statis- 
tics indicate that this is more than counterbalanced, 
there seems to be reason for a confidence that now the 
influences of growth amongst us exceed in force those of 
decline. 


It 1s even possible that since 1890 there has 
been a small nett gain in the membership of the Society. 





true | 








THERE is always room for improvement, and we 
should be glad, indeed, if the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL were twice as large and twice as good, yet in turn- 
ing over the leaves of the collected numbers of the paper 
for the year 1894, we feel inclined to question whether 
more good material relating to the Society of Friends 
can easily be found than we have furnished our subscri- 
bers since the beginning of the year now about ended. 
The pages of reading matter, (not counting-in the 
‘‘eover’’ pages), number 846, and these make a large 
volume to be furnished for two dollars. Perhaps the 
amount of matter thus given is not always appreciated. 
The newspaper, coming once a week, seems less impres- 
sive than a book, but when the fifty-two numbers are 


collected and bound, their united bulk shows what has 
been done. 


Our friend, William M. Jackson, 50 Beekman street, 
New York city, sends us this note : 

‘«There are still some copies of the Proceedings of 
Friends’ Religious Congress in my possession. The num- 
ber is not very large, but those who desire a few copies 
can procure them of me, if they will remit the necessary 
stamps to cover the postage, two cents per copy. It is 
important that none be wasted, as many Friends have 


not received a copy, and many wish extra copies to send 
to interested acquaintances.”’ 





BIRTH. 
AMBLER.—On Twelfth month 22, 1894, to Louis B. and Mary 
H. Ambler, a daughter, whose name is Lilian Smedley Ambler. 


MARRIAGES. 


BLACK BURN—HALLOWELL. —At the residence of Ellis Good, 
Highland county, Ohio, on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 20, 1894, under 
the care of Miami Monthly Meetiag of Friends, Charles G. Blackburn, 
son of Washington and Mary Ann Blackburn, and Bertha Hallowell, 


| daughter of the late Elwood and Mary D. Hallowell. 


' had tasted and from which we believe she daily drew strength and con- 


DEATHS. 
ATKINSON.—-At Buckmanville, Bucks county, Pa., on Third- 


| day, Tenth month 16, 1894, Rebecca Atkinson, widow of the late 


it is observable that there is a nett gain by the excess of | Samuel Atkinson, in her 76th 


year; a member of Wrightstown 


Monthly Meeting. 
MILLER.—Twelfth month 17, 1894, John 

year. Interment at Concord Friends’ ground, Pa. 
MOORE.—At Millbank, Delaware Co., Pa., Twelfth month 16, 

1894, Hannah A., wife of Samuel Moore, in her 72d year. 
ROBERTS. —Near Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 18, 1894, 


Miriam, infant daughter of Allen H. and Ida W. Roberts, aged 6 
months. 


Miller, in his 86th 


SHEPHERD.—On Sixth-day, Twelfth month 21, 1894, Eliza Ann 
Shepherd, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in her 83d year. 

‘This brief announcement, which appeared in the morning papers of 
the 22d instant, brought surprise and sorrow to many hearts. So sudden 
was the call which summoned our dear friend to her eternal rest, that 
there was no time for those around her to gather up and treasure the 
last words that fell from her lips ; yet we feel assured that they would 
have been words of praise to Him who had her life-long service ; and 
that she was found ready with her lamp trimmed and burning, to join 
the company of ‘*‘ saints made perfect ’’ and enter into the ‘‘ marriage 
supper of the Lamb.”’ 

After a long and checkered life, she oftened expressed a willingness 
to lay her burden down, and enter into ber heavenly rest. She had 
faithfully served her Divine Master from youth to old age ; and when- 
ever the command came she was ready publicly to declare His mercies. 
Her communications, though usually short, were weighty and search- 
ing, her prevailing theme being a call to obedience to manifested duty, 
and a closer indwelling of spirit, to a holy communion whose joys she 
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solation. She hada clear and comprehensive mind, and was keenly 
alive to whatever was passing around her, always hailing with delight 
any movement toward the enlightenment and bettering of the race, and 
the fostering of generous impulses. She wasan intelligent and discern- 
ing reader, her mind rejecting the dross, and dwelling only on what was 
pure and of ‘‘ good report.’’ To thé young she was especially attrac- 
tive—her’s was that serene and lovely old age which draws and holds 
by the compelling power of love, and those who have come under its 
influence have been heard to say that they enjoyed an evening spent 
with her more than with their youthful companions. 

The meeting to which she belonged will miss her presence and her 
living ministrations ; but we trust that her example may be as a beacon 
light which shall draw many unto rigtheousness, and that being dead, 
she will yet speak to the tempted and discouraged among us. 

We believe that if the tongue now forever still could speak, it would 
in view of the ‘fullness of joy”’ upon which she has entered, repeat a 
well-remembered declaration made in one of her late public utterances, 
«* My soul is satisfied.’’ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SIMPSON. —Suddenly, Twelfth month 18, 1894, Mary M., wife 
of Robert Simpson, and daughter of the late William C. and Almira 
R. Murphy ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
-delphia. 

She was married in Race street meeting-house only two months 
previous'y with bright prospects of happiness. Her death was caused 
by hemorrhage on the brain which in a few minutes produced uncon- 
sciousness, and the end soon followed. She was for some years teacher 
of gymnastics in Friends’ Central School, and later in Swarthmore 
College. Fortwo years before her miurriage she was connected with 
Abington Friends’ School. Joyous and enthusiastic in her disposition, 
she filled a large place in the hearts of her friends. The bereaved 
husband and sisters have the sympathy of all who knewher. — = * 


SMITH.—At the residence of her son-in-law, William H. Oliver, 
in Buckingham, Bucks County, Pa., Twelfth month 15, 1894, of heart 
disease, Sarah H. Smith, widow of the late Elihu P. Smith, in the 79th 
year of her age ; amember of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 


SUPLEE.—Twelfth month 24, 1894, Emily J., wife of Thomas B. 
Suplee, in the 70th year of herage ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 


TAYLOR.—In West Chester, Pa, Twelfth month 24, 1894, 
George Maris, son of Caleb M. and Susan W. Taylor, in the 22d year 
of his age. 

** Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

George M. Taylor was a young man of unusual force of character; 
his mind was bright, and he possessed ambition beyond the average. 
For years he had been weak in body, yet his ill health and at times in- 
tense suffering were accepted with cheerfulness. His desire seemed 
not to escape pain, but rather to be up and doing a part in life’s great 
work. And the part that he took when able, gave evidence that had 
he possessed health his influence would have been much more widely 
felt for the good and true. 

His mind was mature; men advanced in years were won by him, 
and loved to be with him. They found it pleasant to come within his 
cheer, and good to have his ready knowledge and fearless judgment 
in regard to the more serious problems. 


happier for a poor boy who lived in the same town. He was a strength 
to his own familv, always tending to show the value of doing the right. 
The life of George M. Taylor was short in years, yet not so in expe- 
rience and influence. 

The loss which his,relatives and friends sustain is one which will 
not soon be made up. ands. Bic 


THOMAS.—In West Goshen, Chester County, Pa., Tenth month 
24, 1894, Hannah F., widow of the late Emmor Thomas, aged 86 
years ; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


CoRRECTION.—lIn the article, last week, describing the visits of presented from the standpoint of the Friend as under- 


| stood by us, very close attention was given, and much 
| expression of satisfaction manifested at the close of the 
| meeting. 


Robert and Esther Barnes, the name Robert Briggs, near the bottom of 


55”) 


the second column, page 815, should be 7Zhomas Briggs. 


Let mankind always do the highest, kindest, noblest 
thing that, at any given period, it has attained the percep- 
tion of ; and surely that thing cannot be wrong nor wrongly 
timed.— Hawthorne 


To be religious is to listen to the inner voices,—to 
ask what you ought to do as well as what you would /e to 
do, to face danger and pain rather than do base and 
shameful things, tostand by the wise and noble men and 
women of our day in all their efforts to set wrong things 


live that life here will be a blessing.—/John Page Hopfps. 


His thoughts were for others. | 
At the time of his taking, he was about to make Christmas a little | 





| night. 


| to brighten our pathway in life. 


| were expected to deliver a temperance address. 


| house was filled with an intelligent audience, mainly 
right and to make right things loved by all, and so to | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISIT TO SALEM AND HADDONFIELD 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
In pursuance of a concern that we had felt to pay a visit 
in gospel love to these quarterly meetings and some of 
their constituent branches, my wife and I left Baltimore 
on the morning of the 5th inst., to attend the meeting 
of ministers and elders to be held in Woodbury, N. J., 
and arrived there in good season. We found our friends 
Robert and Esther Barnes, Rebecca S. Merritt, formerly 
Fravel, and Allen Flitcraft, were also in attendance. 
Our mission in this meeting was to give expression to a 
word of encouragement, and to call to a deeper trust in 
the Father’s care and directions. Other testimonies were 
borne of a similar character. After meeting we went 
home with Wm. Wade Griscom, with whom and his 
family we passed the night, and I trust the time spent in 
social conversation was not unprofitable. 

Quite a large meeting gathered on Fifth-day, it being 
the Quarterly Meeting. The testimony called for was an 
exposition of the grounds of the faith of Friends, and 
the reason thereof, followed by an exhortation by 
Rebecca S. Merritt. The business of the meeting was 
harmoniously conducted, but feeling that some minds 
among our sisters had not been satisfied with the testi- 
mony delivered before the shutters were closed, be- 
cause not adapted to their needs, I felt to ask per- 
mission to deliver the message which seemed necessary 
for them. Consent being granted, the message was de- 
livered to the comfort of some mothers who were dis- 
couraged because of the apparent indifference on the part 
of their children to their concern for their spiritual wel- 
fare. The word of comfort I had for them was that their 
labors would be as bread east upon the waters, which 
would be found after many days, and that some of them 


would live to see the effects of that labor, and therefore 


rejoice therein, and so were encouraged to greater faith- 
fulness. And the young were counseled to give closer 
heed to these parental instructions, as well as to the 
Divine intimations of duty, that they might know a 
deeper spiritual growth and avoid the mental anguish that 
a retrospect of their indifference or disobedience might 
bring. 

After meeting we dined at Joseph Clement’s with a 
large number of Friends, and soon after dinner took the 
train for Vineland, where we had appointed a meeting, 
at the earnest request of some Friends residing there, to 
be held that evening. We were met at the train by 
Henry W. Wilbur and Sarah Bird, and escorted to the 
home of the latter, where we were entertained for the 
As the time for the meeting, which was held in 
the hall of the W. C. 1. U., arrived, we found about 
100 gathered, but a few of whom were Friends. As the 
testimony to the duties of practical righteousness was 


The next morning we proceeded to Woodstown where 
we were met by our friend, Joel Borton, and taken by 


| him to Charles Pancoast’s to dine, and to John Barton’s 


to tea, in whose families we spent the hours pleasantly in 
that social mingling which has so powerful an influence 
In the evening we at- 
tended the meeting of the Young People’s Literary Tem- 
perance Society, held in their lecture hall, at which we 
The 


young people, to whom was given some statements re- 


| garding the non-alcoholic treatment of disease, showing 
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that it is being now well denanenea that alcohol i in any 
of its forms as a remedial agent can be dispensed with with- 
out injurious results, and that other remedies will have 
equal effects in their primary results without the deplora- 
ble consequences in the secondary results which follow 
the use of alcohol. We went home for the night with 
Joel Borton, and enjoyed a precious visit with him and 
his family. Seventh-day morning we drove over to Mul- 
lica Hill, where we were to have a ‘meeting in the after- 
noon, and dined with Joel’s sister, Rachel Lippincott, 
and her husband. Soon after our arrival here it began 
to rain, but notwithstanding, a large and interesting 
meeting gathered to which the flow of the gospel stream 
was full and free, and apparently satisfactory. In the 
evening, after taking tea with William Iredell and family, 
we returned to Joel’s for the night. 

First-day morning opened cloudy and foggy and with 
prospects of rain. We went to the First- day school 
which metatg a.m. In this we were much interested, 
and we felt drawn when the proper time arrived, to give 
some expressions of encouragement to both scholars and 
teachers. 

In the meeting, which was large, we were drawn forth 
in bearing testimony that the religion which Jesus taught 
was a religion of love, rather than of belief, and were 
led to exemplify it by illustrations from his recorded 
teachings. 

After dining with James Pancoast and family and tak- 
tea with Barclay Edwards, with whose families we 
enjoyed the social mingling, we took the train for Salem, 
where a meeting had been appointed for the evening. 
On our arrival we found a very large gathering awaiting 
us to which we were led to open the way of salvation as 
understood by us, commencing with the text 
ye are saved,”’ etc. 


ing 


: ** By grace 
Very close attention was given and 
a sweet and precions solemnity overspread the meeting 
when the testimony closed. We went home and spent 
the night with William T. Hilliard and family, very en- 


joyably. Second-day, as a meeting had been appointed 
at Alloways Creek, William T. Hilliard and his wife 


kindly took us to the home of Waddington Ridgway for 
dinner, and in the afternoon we had a well-attended and 
satisfactory meeting. This meeting had almost dwindled 
away, but has now revived, and we had evidence that the 
spiritual life was growing among them. We returned to 
Salem and took tea with Walter Griscom, prior to the 
attendance of their literary society, before whom we had 
been invited to deliver an address upon the subject of 
temperance, and though it was a rainy evening, a large 
meeting gathered, to which was given a similar address 
to that given at Woodstown. We stayed the night at 
Richard and Cornelia Wister’s with whom John and Su- 
san Burrett make their home. Third-day morning 
we took the cars for Mickleton, and were kindly met by 
John Heritage and taken to his hospitable home. In the 
afternoon another large meeting gathered, though the 
weather was unpleasant. The testimony here was close 
and searching, the feeling being that some had not been 
true to the light given, and had entered too much into 
the world and its allurements to the dwarfing of their 
spiritual growth. The meeting closed under a very solemn 
covering. We went home with Job S. Haines to tea, 
and after spending an enjoyable evening with his family 
and other friends who had gathered, we returned to John 


donfield in the morning. 


John Heritage took us to the train, Fourth-day 


morning, the heavy rain during the night and morning 
rendering it exposing to drive across the country, as had 
At Camden we met our friend Wm. 


been his intention. 
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Dani Raneee, who seueeinedad us to Haddonfield. Ar- 
riving there a little early, he took us to Mary Thackera’s 
for a call before meeting, where we were cordially wel- 
comed. At the meeting of ministers and elders we had 
a little service in the way of encouragement to the per- 
formance of each individual duty. After meeting, Charles 
Albertson took us, in company with R. J. Cowperthwait, 
to Anna Albertson’s, with whom and her daughters we 
had a very enjoyable visit, remaining until morning. 
Fifth-day attended the quarterly meeting in which we 
were largely drawn forth in a testimony relative to prac- 
tical righteousness, and the result of obedience to the 
requirements of the revealed will of the Father, as pro- 
ducing harmony of feeling, while there might be a wide 
difference of opinion or belief, and showing that wa- 
Jormity of thought or of expression is not under the Di- 
vine economy made essential to promote harmony and 
love. 

After meeting, having dined with other Friends at 
Mary Thackera’s, we took the cars for Medford and were 
entertained for the night in the home of Isaiah Ballinger. 
Here we found several children, their own and those of 
a brother, of whom they were having the care. We 
sought to interest these, and in doing so spent an agree- 
able and we trust a profitable evening.. Sixth-day we 


| dined with Margaret Horner, the widow of Joseph Hor- 


ner, who, though somewhat enfeebled in body, is bright 
in mind. A meeting having been appointed for the 


| afternoon, a goodly number met, with an unusually large 


| needs of human life to preserve 


| of sin and keep us in harmony with our Divine Father. 
Heritage’s for the night, preparatory to starting for Had- | ° 





proportion of young men for a week-day meeting. A 
testimony was borne here to the truth that God is Light, 
and as light he has never changed, but reveals himself 
and his love to man just as fully now as in any age of the 
world. After meeting we took tea with Beulah Zelley, 
and then took the cars for Camden, where a meeting had 
been appointed for the evening. Edward Roberts kindly 
met us at the station and took us to his home for the in- 
tervening time, until the meeting hour. A _ good sized 
meeting gathered, towards which the gospel stream 
seemed to flow with great freedom and fulness in whieh 
the practical character of the teachings of Jesus as they 
might and ought to be applied to our every: -day life was 
presented. 

We went home for the night with Samuel Sharp, and 
the next morning started for Moorestown, meeting our 
friend Emmor Roberts on the train, and William Dunn 
Rogers at the station, with whom we went home, until 
Emmor was ready to take us to his hospitable home, 
where we spent most of the day in a very agreeable social 
meeting. Towards evening Emmor took us to make a 
call at Abigail Sutton’s, where we had the pleasure of 
meeting with an old acquaintance and friend of my wife, 
Deborah Walton. We then went to Joseph T. Foulke’s 


to tea. He is ason of Daniel Foulke, formerly of 
Gwynedd. We returned to William D. Rogers’s for the 
night. 


First-day morning attended the First-day school at 
Moorestown. The exercises, which were specially upon 
the subject of Peace, were very interesting. A very large 
meeting gathered this morning, in which a testimony 
was borne regarding the basal principle of our Society, 
the reasons therefor, and its practical relation to the 
us from the commission 


Ihe meeting was baptized into and closed under asolemn 
covering. After dinner, with W. D. Rogers, we went to 
Westfield, where a conference on the subject of Temper- 
ance and Tobacco had been appointed by the quarterly 
meeting’s committee. Here another address upon the 
non-alcoholic treatment of disease was delivered and 
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some comments made anil ies several Friends. 
this meeting we went home with Edward and Mary Lip- 
pincott, who had kindly arranged for a parlor meeting 
in the evening, at which a large number of young people 
gathered, for whom we were led to answer some ques- 
tions on religious points which we were impressed they 
had been considering. This proved, too, to be a very 
interesting and satisfactory meeting. 

This closed our labors in this mission, and the next 


avisit (at Philadelphia) whom we found still improving, 
we returned to Baltimore, feeling that the Master had 


been with us as the qualifying power and strength to | men 
perform the work called for, and trusting that our labors | ; 


had not been in vain. eee J. CoRNELL. 


CH APPAQU, A REVISITED. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


You are giving a series of very interesting letters from 
our friend Mary W. Plummer, under the head of ‘A 
Second Visit to Europe.’’ By at least fifteen hundred 
or two thousand of your readers, who were in attendance 
at the memorable and now historic Conferences, Chap- 
paqua, as well as Europe, would, I am sure, be regarded 
as a desirable place to revisit. That pleasure was mine 
on the 18th inst. 

The picturesque hills, mountains, and trees are still 
there, very beautiful, even without the rich foliage of 
Eighth month last. I was met at Chappaqua station by 
Charles M. Robinson, whose abundant kindness will be 
gratefully remembered by many Conference visitors. As 
we approached thé Institute, instead of the spacious 
tent, with its two thousand sittings, I found, specially 


flooded for the winter, a beautiful lake, covering an area | 


of several acres, and when the ice is thick enough, it is 
used, and greatly enjoyed by the students as a skating 
park. The little rocky knoll with a clump of trees 
the tent of last summer, is now an island, quite sur- 
rounded by water. As we entered the long hall of the 
Institute, now quiet and no longer crowded with the 
great throng, I was most cordially welcomed by our gra- 
cious Conference hostess, Emily P. Yeo, and by the long- 
time Principal of the Institute, dignified and efficient, 
Samuel C. Collins. 
of meeting the students, about sixty-five in number, and 
a goodly number of Friends and others of 
and vicinity, and of giving to them, by invitation, some 
reminiscences of Whittier. 


I could hardly allow myself to tell our Chappaqua | 


Friends more than a minimum of the very kind and 


complimentary things which have been said to me of | 


them,—their generous hospitality and abundant kindness, 
and the beauty of the Chappaqua environment, etc., by 
many of the Conference visitors, whom | have latterly 
been in the way of meeting in Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, Conshohocken, Trenton, Woodstown, and 
elsewhere. 

The remarkable Conferences, so much enjoyed by all, 
have now become a part of the history of our beloved 
Society, but their influence for good will, I am persuaded, 
be far-reaching beyond our most sanguine anticipations. 
It has been very heart-warming and encouraging to me to 
hear, especially from the young people, so many expres- 
sions of quickened interest in the work and welfare of 
our Society. AARON M. PowELL. 

New York, T iat month 22. 


After 


» hear | 


; : | some calls. 
day, after paying our beloved friend Margaretta Walton | 


| of reform. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY, TWO YEARS AGO. 


| THINKING perhaps some interest may be felt in the ex- 
periences of one of the set asides for present use, I write 
: ** How I passed 


this to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
New Year’s Day, two years ago.’’ 
Early in the morning I received a message from my 
niece that she would call for me in her carriage to pay 
I presumed they were social, and sent word 
I would be in readiness. When she came I found we 
were to go first to the Temperance headquarters, where 
we both had a favorable opportunity of addressing the 
and received a warm welcome. Next we drove to 
the police station house, where female matrons had 
been appointed, and as I am on the committee of Phil- 
anthropic Work, I felt a great interest in this new phase 
We saw the cells where the poor creatures 


| are confined at night,—just a board to lie on without 


| pillow or clothing. 


The matron then showed us two 
comfortable rooms which she has superintended for the 
more decent women,—a great cause for thankfulness. 
She then related a sad case to us of a young woman who 
was accused of theft (perhaps innocent), who had gone 


| crazy in consequence, and we went in quest of her, and 
| were directed to her mother’s house, but could not find 


it. After driving through quite a number of small streets, 
we called to see a promising young man had been dis- 


| charged from his place for intemperate habits. We found 





Chappaqua 


In the evening I had the pleasure | 


| many not members. 
| us as follows: 
| daughter, Orilla Seaman, and Elwood Cooper and wife 
| from Webster City ; 

and Elizabeth Hogue from West Liberty ; and Caleb 


| much to the satisfaction of those gathered. 





| him, his wife, and his children at home. 
| into sympathy with the wife and tried to counsel her, 


I was called 


and upon inquiry found the man had a place engaged, 
but it was a month off, so how was that time to be 


| bridged over? After relieving their. pressing wants, A. C, 


R. proposed to the man that if he really wanted to re- 
form to go to the ‘‘Keeley Cure.’’ He readily consented, 
so he went and helped in the house,took the treatment,and 
I have never heard of any backsliding on his part. We 
then drove to the Keeley Cure, saw the matron, and had 


| a satisfactory interview, made arrangements for Henry’s 


reception, and drove home in time for dinner. Con- 
trasting this day with many New Year’s that I have spent 
in entertaining, and in social life, I felt grateful for the 


| great privilege that had been vouchsafed me. 


EMILy B. CAnsy. 


Roxobel, Mt. Washington, Md. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS AT PRAIRIE GROVE, IOWA. 
PRAIRIE GROVE Quarterly Meeting was held at Marietta, 
Iowa, Twelfth month 1, and was a very favored season. 
A general attendance of members in the vicinity, with 
Friends from a distance were with 
Thomas E. Hogue, a minister, and his 


John Taylor, William Lamborn 
Russel and James Phillips from Prairie Grove ; also John 
Cory, his wife and daughter, from Tama. Thomas E. 
Hogue was favored to speak for us at each meeting, very 
A large 
meeting assembled on First-day morning, at the usual 


hour and William Lamborn, our aged ministering Friend, 


| was enabled to hand forth to us in the gospel ministry 


words of instruction and comfort. Thomas E. Hogue 


| also delivered an excellent discourse, saying in the be- 
| ginning, ‘‘ Come let us reason together.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


Our usual quarterly First-day School Conference was 


WE can often do more for other men by correcting | held soon after the rise of meeting on First-day after- 


our own faults than by trying to correct theirs.—Fene/on. 


noon, the exercises of which were entered into earnestly 
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by most of our members present ; it was considered one 
of the best we had had. A meeting in the interest of 
Philanthropic Labor was held on Second-day afternoon, 
called by our chairman, T. P. Marsh, of Marshalltown, 
and nearly all of our friends from a distance stayed with us 
to attend it, and much interest was manifested in this work. 


one from West Liberty, concluded to stay after quarterly 
meeting and spend the week in visiting among our mem- 
bers and attend monthly meeting on Seventh-day, the 
8th, which was unusually large and of unusual interest. 
Certificates of membership were received from Prairie 
Grove Monthly Meeting for Elwood Cooper and wife, 
with eight minor children, to become members of our 
monthly meeting ; also a request from a woman raised a 


Catholic, with her three minor children, to come into | 


membership, her husband being a member with us. Again 
on First-day, the 9th, we had a large meeting, and T. E. 
Hogue was favored to hand to us the living water and 
spiritual bread of life, as seemed given him by Divine 
power. To close his visit among us, a parlor meeting was 
appointed at the home of Horace Edsall, in the evening, 
which was well attended as there was ample room, and 


many testimonies were born to the value of our mingling | 


together in this way for religious intercourse ; considera- 
ble of ministering service was given us, mingled with 
prayer and thanksgiving for the blessings received. The 
occasion seemed to be one of deep spiritual interest. 

N. E. 





Our friend Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada, 
writes us, Twelfth month 17, that he expects to visit some 
meetings in eastern Pénnsylvania, and then to go to Ox- 
ford, Rising Sun, and Little Britain, then on to Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln, Va. ‘‘ We leave this morning,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ for Millville, Pa.’’ 


A VILLAGE OF CLIFF DWELLERS.—From Prescott, 
Arizona, it has been reported that a wonderful village of 
cliff dwellers has just been discovered in the Bradshaw 
Mountains, and an exploring party is now organizing to 
visit the place and thoroughly inspect it. The village is 
in one of the most inaccessible canons of that remarkable 
range and has never before been seen by white men. 

The canon was stumbled upon by accident by two 
prospectors, White and Williams, who did not attempt a 
thorough exploration, owing to th€ great size of the an- 
cient settlement. From the description they gave there 
is no doubt that this is the largest village of the kind ever 
discovered. It is located along the high banks of Willow 
Canon, and the houses are estimated to number 260. 
It is a difficult matter to reach the canon even with pack 
animals, which accounts for its having been so long un- 
discovered. There are three natural terraces in the 
canon wall, and the dwellings open back from them. 
Narrow steps in the rock—now almost worn away—seem 


to indicate that this was the method employed in ascent | 


and descent. Several of the houses were explored, and 
large quantities of pottery and some instruments, evidently 
used for cultivating the soil, were found. 
a skeleton of a man was discovered, not over four feet 
eight inches in height. 

The canon at this place is half a mile wide, and shows 
every evidence of having been cultivated. If this proves 
to be a fact, on later examination it will throw new light 
on these mysterious people of longago. As far as known 


no other evidence of cultivation has ever been discovered | 


of this departed race. A party now being organized will 
thoroughly explore the newly-found village. 
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For Fnends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE. 


IV.—ITALIAN SWITZERLAND. 
Our way over, or rather through, the Saint Gotthard in 


September led us to the little town of Lugano in Italian 
The Friends from Webster City, one from Tama, and | 


Switzerland, where we purposed to stop for a night’s rest 
only. But the air was so delightful, and the prospect 
from our window at the Hotel Washington so beautiful 
that twelve hours lengthened into a week, and even then 
we were loth to leave the lovely place which almost 
seemed ours by right of discovery, since we had heard so 
little of it beforehand. It lies on Lake Lugano, between 
Lakes Maggiore and Como, and its situation seemed to us 





In one house | 


better than that of any of the villages we saw on the 
other lakes. The landscape has the beauty and the sun- 
shine of Italy, without its languor, the air being more 
like that of Colorado. Indeed, Lugano is considered to 
have a fine climate for invalids, and one or two of the 
hotels were advertised as open all the year, so that it is 
not simply a summer resort. The architecture of the 
town, as well as the surrounding scenery, is purely Ital- 
ian, and the majority of the inhabitants are Italians and 
Catholics, and the place is Swiss only in name and gov- 
ernment. It was hard to consider one’s self in Switzer- 
| land, when one had once crossed the Alps. The province, 
or canton, of Ticino, was once Italian, in fact, belonged 
to Milan ; but the Duke of Milan, several hundred years 
ago, having needed the services of some Swiss merce- 
naries to fight his battles for him, was obliged to let them 
| retain the province asa part of their perquisites, they 

having seized it on their way home. One would think 
the people, being so largely Italian, would prefer their 
ancient allegiance ; but perhaps the experience of self- 
government which they have had under Switzerland may 
| have spoiled them as subjects under monarchial rule. 

We were fortunate enough to have the moon almost 
full during our stay, and although the sky was rather 
cloudy at night, we had enough of the moonlight to show 
us how beautiful the lake was under such conditions. 
From our hotel, which was on a dry, sunny slope back of 
the town, we had a view of the town curving around the 
shore, of the lake itself, of Mt. Salvatore and Mt. Gene- 
roso on the opposite shore, and of the hills to the left of 
the town. The water was a mixture of the blue of the 
Italian lakes with the green of the Swiss lakes, and the 
hills were thickly wooded. The two mountains just re- 
ferred to may be ascended by funicular railway, and 
the traveler is well repaid by the view. That from Mt. 
Generoso, indeed, is said to be superior to the celebrated 
view from the Righi, and one is much more likely to 
have good weather than on that uncertain peak. 

One excursion which we took and found thoroughly 
delightful was a drive across to Luino, on Lake Maggiore, 
a trip which can be made easily in a day, with two or 
three hours’ stay at Luino. The roads are so good, the 
scenery so varied and interesting, and the horses such good 
| travelers, that the drive may be recommended as one 
without a drawback, if taken in fine weather. For some 
distances along the way the boundary-line between Switz- 
erland and Italy is represented by a small stream, on the 
shores of which, on both sides, customs officers were 
keeping watch in a perfunctory way, some of them lying 
on the grass, apparently half asleep. We saw tiny huts 
built of straw, with ‘‘shakedowns,’’ which we thought 
must be for their use at night. Some of them contained 








the smouldering embers of the last night’s fire. 

All along the way preparations for winter were visible 
| in the shape of sawed and split wood, dried sticks and 
| vines, generally protruding from the windows of the 
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upper floor of the houses, just under the roof. Why this | 
peculiar place was chosen for the use of a woodshed we | 
could only conjecture, our guess being that it was the | 
place safest from theft and also the dryest part of the 
house. 

Lake Maggiore is not at its best, just at Luino, but 
it is very beautiful and we felt its repose gratefully, as we 
sat on the shore after our luncheon. A party of Italian 
wheelmen came by, as we sat there, and stopped to look 
at the statue of Garibaldi, making voluble comments. 
The splendid roads which we have found in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, have made this class of travelers 
quite enviable in our eyes. No catching of trains, no 
anxiety about luggage, no feeing of porters, for them. 
When the weather is fine, off they go, at whatever pace 
they choose, seeing aspects of life and bits of scenery 
that never present themselves to the regulation tourist, 
bound to the iron rails. When it rains, which it seldom 
does here at this season, they can take shelter in the 
nearest village inn, without fear for their ‘‘ things.”’ 
Never have we realized so fully as on this journey the 
truth of Emerson’s assertion that— 

‘« Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind,’’ 
and the day on which we managed to divest ourselves of 
all luggage except an umbrella, was a day of rejoicing. 

Lugano itself is not particularly interesting to the 
sightseer, except that he gets his first impression of the 
Italians. In one of the churches there are some fine 
frescoes of Luini’s, that painter having drifted here, 
through some happy chance, at one time in his career. 
His Madonna and Child is one of his masterpieces, and 
the Crucifixion, a very large fresco full of figures, is still 
in quite good condition and well worth studying out. 
There are several villas near the town, with beautiful 
grounds that must be entered to be appreciated, as they 
can scarcely be seen from the highways. 


without describing. It was at night, and being unable 
to sleep, I had gone to the window to see what aspect of 
the place could be had at that time. The town, on 
whose roofs I looked down, presented a puzzling resem- 
blance to a bed of live coals, the reason of which I soon 
discovered. ‘The streets were lighted by large lamps, but, 
owing to the hot sun of a greater part of the year, they 
were also bordered with arcades whose roofs prevented 
the light from appearing to one looking down, except in 
a narrow line in the middle of the street. These lines 
of red light crossing in every direction, the streets 
being very crooked, and surrounding the blackness of 
the irregular roofs, easily produced the impression of | 
coals of fire. 


We should have known that we were in the land of | 


poetry, even had we seen nothing from our windows ; 
for the singing and laughter of the people would soon 
have told the story. Tenor voices, singing old airs from 
Bellini and Donizetti, wandered up the lanes at night, as 
the people returned to their homes; children sang as 
they trudged along the roads, and even the call made by 
teamsters to their horses was coaxing and musical. 

The day when we were obliged to resume our march 
was a day of regret, although our way took us by boat 
across Lake Lugano, by steam train to Menaggio, where 
the blue, dreamlike hills of Lake Como first burst upon 
our delighted gaze, and again by boat, past the villages 
that make a summer paradise around this lake, to the 
town of Como at the southern end. And at Como, after 
seeing the Cathedral and walking about the town, we 
spent the night, preparatory to taking our way to Venice 
by way of Verona. Mary W. PLUMMER. 

Florence, Twelfth month 4, 1894. 


| is $44.16; of women teachers it is $33.05. 


| tendance was 759,560 pupils. 


| mittee, and patrons assembled, by his lecture on Egypt. 


, ! | greatly indebted to him and hope to have the pleasure of a second visit. 
One view of the village I had which I cannot let pass | 


| on ‘* Plant Life,’ 


| the day of closing a public meeting was held, and a good program 


| of ’94, on Fourth-day afternoon, the Igth instant. 


Educational Department. 


CoMMON SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The sixtieth annual report 


| of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, covering the 


school year ending Sixth month 4, 1894, indicates the steady growth of 
the public school system of the State. The number of schools is now 
24,541, an increase of 529 over last year. The number of teachers 
employed is 26,241, of whom 8,464 are men and 17,777 are women. 


| There has been an increase in the number of men teachers of 219, of © 


women teachers of 59. ‘lhe average wages per month of men teachers 


This is an increase of 22 
cents per month for men teachers, but of only ome cen¢ per month for 
women teachers. 

The number of pupils enrolled was 1,040,679; the average at- 
School text-books during the year cost 
$1,245,375, and other school supplies, such as maps, globes, etc., cost 
(not including Philadelphia) $559,238. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH TEACHING.—Prof. G. H. Cliff, of the 
Normal School, (13th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia), in a re- 
cent address, said that ‘‘it is of the first importance that teachers 
realize fully the value of words in the teaching of English. Mere lan- 
guage, without meaning to the child, is worse than useless ; it is posi- 
tively immoral. The child who is compelled to memorize words or 
phrases that he does not understand is getting his first training in sham. 
The teacher must keep ever present before her that words represent 
ideas, and that the child’s stock must be added to daily, and that he 
must be compelled to use them and re-use them until they become his 
familiar friends.”’ : 

Profes: or Cliff then called attention to the value of science lessons 
in furnishing the child with a stock of words, and said that nature, side by 
side with literatu e, would prove the teacher’s chief allies. Classic 
stories, myths, fables, wonder tales—these appeal stirringly to the 
child’s love of the marvelous; and, while the teacher is teaching a 
whole world of new ideas through the medium of the new words in- 
troduced, she is likewise training the imagination and forming the 
taste. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA.—The school closed 
on the 21st for the holiday vacation until the 2d of the new year. 
S. Robinson Coale visited the school on the 30th of Eleventh month, 
and greatly pleased and entertained the children, teachers, local com- 


We all feel 


Dr. Spencer Trotter, of Swarthmore College, lectured to the school 
Eleventh month 14. Mary R. Livezey, of the 
Educational Committee, in company with Nathan Pratt, Lydia P. 
Dutton, and Margaret Pratt, spent the 13th of Twelfth month in the 
school, cheering and encouraging us by their visit. Mary R. Livezey 
gave an interesting account of excavations being made near her home 
at present, which are yielding remains of wonderful interest and value 
to scientists. [These are the fossil remains found in the lime-stone 
caverns, near Port Kennedy.] Emma Ruth Pennock visited us on 
Eleventh month 12, and in a short address to the school gave valuable 


| advice and much food for thought for the earnest. 


The Literary Society organized this year is doing good work. On 


carried out in the presence of thirty-six visitors. * 


A NoTEWORTHY GATHERING THIS WEEK.—A joint meeting of 


| seven American philological societies has been in progress at the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania during the present week, on the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th. This is the first time so many philological societies have 


| united their forces in a general congress. 


The program included an address of welcome by Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness; a reception by the University trustees; a scientific 
session for papers of more general interest selected from the different 


| societies composing the congress; and a memorial meeting to the late 


William Dwight Whitney, Professor of Comparative philology and 
Sanskrit at Yale University. Besides these joint sessions, each society 


| holds its own gatherings, at which the more special papers will be 
| read. 


Of these the American Oriental Society announces twenty- 
eight ; the American Philological Association thirty-two; the Modern 
Language Association nineteen ; the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis thirteen; the Archzeological Institute of America fourteen. 
This is a total of 106 papers. Meetings will also be held of the 
American Dialect Society and of the Spelling Reform Association. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES AT WILMINGTON, DEL. —The Friends’ 
School, Wilmington, Del., held its graduation exercises for the Class 
The Principal, 
Isaac T. Johnson, presented the diplomas, with some appropriate re- 
marks. Those receiving diplomas were: Mabel Beecher, Lillie 
Capelle Bryer, Gertrude Beckwith, Bertha Cranston, Philomena 
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Beecher, Edith W. Garrett, May Harris Cann, Mary Poole, and 
Mabel Capelle. 

President James M. Taylor, of Vassar College delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘* The Demand for Higher Education for Women.” He 
dwelt upon the growth of woman's influence since the Civil War, a 
growth which has inaugurated a new era in our history. One outcome 
of the movement has been the demand for education of girls and 
young women, including a higher education which will properly sup 
ply their physical, intellectual, and spiritual needs. At the close of 
his address, President Taylor spoke some earnest words to the gradu- 
ates. He reminded them that they had received advantages above 
those of many other people, and that they owed their generation 
something because of it They were exhorted to be faithful to duty, 
pot as a cold, harsh rule, but from love of it, 

A reception held in the school-rooms in the evening, was largely 
attended by Wilmington Friends 

[THe Prorposep NATIONAL UNIverRsiTy.—There is a bill now 
pending before Congress to establish in Washington, with Government 
funds, a university of post-graduate rank for purposes of literary and 
research and investigation. A favorable report on the bill 
was made to the Senate by a committee on the subject, on Fifth month 
24, last. This report urges the passage of the bill in these words : 
‘* Firmly believing that the proposed U. iversity of the United States is 
essential to the completeness and highest efficiency of the American 
system of educational instrumentalities, and that its early establishment 
is demanded by the honor of the Republic as a great and rapidly grow- 
ing and highly responsible power among the nations of the earth, the 
committee unanimously affirm their approval of the bill.”’ 

The bill provides that ‘‘ the government of the institution shall be 
vested in a board of fifteen regenis, eight to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, the remaining seven 
to be the President, the Vice-President, the Chief-Justice, the Speaker 
of the House, the Commissioner of Education, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the President of the University.’’ No 
chair which is sectarian in religion or partisan in politics is to be per- 
mitted ; each State and Territory is to have as many free scholarships as 
it has Representatives in Congress. Funds are to be provided by the 
appropriation of one-third of the proceeds of the sales of public lands 
for a period of ten years. 





scientific 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—A regular meeting of the 
Swarthmore Social Union was held on Fifth-day evening, Twelfth 
month 13, at which Dr. Jones read a paper 

The new catalogue for 1894-95 has just been published, showing a 
total enrollment of 187 students. 

At a meeting of the Swarthmore Science Club, on Twelfth month 
14, Professor Cunningham exhibited some very interesting astronomical 
stereopticon views, many of which were obtained during her stay in 
California, at the Lick Observatory. 

Dr. Magill, with several others of the professors, will attend the 
‘*Congress of Philologists’”’ which meets at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on the 27th, 28th, and 2oth of this month. Six different 
Associations will be represented. Dr. Magill will read a paper on 
‘* The New Method in Modern Language Study,” before the Modern 
Language Association, on the 27th. 

Dr. Jones has been invited to make an after-dinner speech before 
the Alumni Association of the Wilmington Friends’ School, on Twelfth 
month 29. 

Dr. Appleton lectured before a large audience im the Friends’ 
meeting-house at Salem, N. J., Twelfth month 19, on ‘Athens, 
Ancient and Modern,” also before the ‘‘ Friends’ Circle ’’ at Wilming- 
ton, Twelfth month 21, on ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of some British 
Poets.” ——— H. 

THE SCHOOL AGE IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. —According to the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, the age at which pupils are allowed to enter 
and continue in the public schools differs greatly. Of the forty-nine 
states and territories, six admit them at four years of age, nineteen at 
five, twenty at six, three at seven, and one at eight. The States ad- 
mitting them at four are Maine, Connecticut, Florida,and Montana. 
The schools of Alabama and North and South Dakota do not receive 
them till they are seven, and allow them to attend till they are sixteen. 
Twenty-five of the States and territories allow pupils to attend the 
public schools till they arrive at the age of twenty-one. Of the re- 
mainder the ‘‘ school age’ terminates at twenty,in nine; at eighteen, 
in seven; at sixteen, in three; at fifteen, in three. 

Lecture BY A. M. PoweLi.—On Fifth-day afternoon, Twelfth 
month 20, at one o'clock, Aaron M. Powell gave an interesting lecture 
to the students of Friends’ Central School, 15th and Race streets. 
The subject of the address was ** Wendell Phillips,’ and it was lis- 
tened to by the audience with great interest. A few were present who 
could be carried back by his stirring words to those times about a quar- 
ter of a century ago; but the majority knew little about the life and 
works of the great orator and agitator. It was certainly a rare privi- 


lege, and we hope that the school will enjoy other lectures of this 
sort, that our young people may know also the lives and deeds of 
those workers whom their fathers knew. 


* 
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CHICAGO,—Friends at Chicago held their first “ Social ”’ 


for the 
season at the meeting-room, 18 Van Buren street, on the 15th of 


Twelfth month. Though the evening was rainy, there was a fair 
attendance. The first on the program was a recitation from Whittier by 
Clifford J. Ellis, Evanston. Emily C. Lukens, Rogers Park, read a 
paper entitled ‘‘A Chapter on Life in Schofield School, S.C.” This 
topic was then made the subject of discussion. Hannah A. Plummer, 
Glencoe, brought out many interesting points on the subject, and that 
of the Old Folks’ Home. Charles H. Roberts, North Evanston, 
gave an entertaining account of the reign and progress of Slavery in 
America. Benjamin B. Hance, Pullman, gave a sketch of the early 
work of Martha Schofield among the Freedmen, and some account of 
the school when visited by him in 1874. Professor Willard and Addi- 
son Ballard, Chicago, contributed much on the Negro and the South. 


All were united in advocating the support of this and other similar 
schools. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT NEW West GRove.—The West 
Grove /ndependcnt has a report of the temperance conference held at 
New West Grove on the 16th inst. The attendance, it says, was not 
very large, and was composed mostly of “ those who are workers for 
the destruction of the liquor traffic, root and branch.’’ An essay was 
read, taking for its basis some queries and advices from our Book of 
Discipline. ‘‘ It was freely commented upon, and the contents thereof 
fully sanctioned.’’ The committee had on hand for distribution copies 
of the temperance arithmetic which they propose to put in every school 
in the district comprising the quarterly meeting. 

“The meeting ona whole was a spicy,interesting occasion, with 
short speeches which might have been productive of much more good 
if their force had not been wasted upon so many empty benches.’’ 


THE LIBRARY. 

Two lectures by Prof. Alexander V. G. Allen, one of the faculty of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cambridge, Mass., have been 
published (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), with the title ‘‘ Relig- 
ious Progress.’’ The lectures were delivered before the Divinity 
School of Yale University, at New Haven, last Third month, and their 
general drift is indicated by the title of the book. Professor Allen, an 
Episcopalian, is a broad-minded scholar, and his lectures are very free 
from dogmatism and controversy. He discusses and analyzes, indeed, 
more than he asserts. A very interesting part is that in which -he 
speaks of the controversy in the schools of the second century, as to 
how Judaism was related to the Christian Church,—whether, as Mar- 
cion held, there was a complete break, by the New Dispensation with 
the law of Moses, or whether, as others held, the Old Testament was 
the foundation for Christianity. We shall be glad to print an extract, 
at another time, on this point. 


Among the leading contents in the Popular Science Monthly for 
next month is an illustrated article on ‘‘ Pleasures of the Telescope,” 
it being the second of a series of papers illustrated with star-maps 
which Garrett P. Serviss is contributing. Many of the wonders that 
astronomers have discovered are brought within the view of amateurs 
with small telescopes. A. B. Ellis’s paper, ‘‘ On the Origin of Weeks 
and Sabbaths,’’ shows that while weeks of various lengths have existed 
among different peoples they have all been intended as subdivisions of 
the lunar month. Among moon. worshipping tribes,-sabbaths at first 
occurred monthly. The Jews did not have a weekly Sabbath until 
after their captivity at Babylon. Under the title ‘‘ Two Lung- Tests,” 
Dr. F. L. Oswald shows how costly apes are killed in menageries by 
lack of fresh air. H.C. B. Cowell writes on ‘‘ School Ethics,’’ point- 
ing out ways in which practical teaching of this subject could be added 
to the theoretical. The methods employed in ‘*‘ The Barometric 
Measurement of Heights’’ are described by J. Ellard Gore. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE Lire AND LETTERS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. Edited by Au- 
gustus J.C. Hare. Intwo volumes. Pp. 704. $4.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, (Received through J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia.) 

Reicious Procress. By Alexander V. C. Allen. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. An Eastern Note-Book. 
Thorn Carpenter. Illustrated. Pp. 
F. Randolph & Co. 

THE RoYAL ROAD; OR, TAKING Him At His Worp. 
Harland. Pp. 377. $1.50. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Jesus THE MEssIAH. By Alfred Edersheim. [Illustrated. Pp. 645. 

New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

PicrURES OF SWEDISH LIFE; OR, SVEA AND HER CHILDREN. By 

Mrs. Woo?’s Baker. Illustrated. Pp. 408. $3.7 New York: 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (Received through George W. Jacobs 

& Co., 103 S. 15th street, Philadelphia. ) 


Pp. 137. $1.00. 


By Mary 
$1.50. New York. A. D. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A NOTE FROM EMILY WILBUR. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
How can I thank all those who aided the aged colored people, Amos 
and Margaret, for their generous kindness, which has enabled me to 
place the dear aged couple in comfort for all the rest of their lives ? 
Amos has been in the “ Home” for some days, and Margaret will 
join him in time to be together on Christmas day in their new abode. 
I wish you could all see their loving gratitude and happiness, for I 
know you would feel more than repaid for what you have done. 
Many came from the North, East, and West (the workers’ mite with 
the rest) with letters expressive of such love and good will that the 
world seems a much brighter and more brotherly place than it did be- 
fore. It is particularly pleasant, that at this joyous season this worthy 
couple have their home in response to the injunction: “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 

With grateful thanks, 
EMILY WILBUR. 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Pa., 
Twelfth month 23, 1894. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN AT GUTENBACH. 
THE rain fell on the mountain, 
Then the sun looked out, 
The gladsome springs were laughing 
And gamboling about. 


The green grass and the fir trees 
Shook out their tangled manes, 

The flowers, though sore with bruises, 
Forgot the half their pains. 


The brown rock coaxed the mosses, 
By water's weight oppressed, 

To fold again their tendrils 
And nestle on its breast. 


The breezes brushed the tear drops 
Back from the mountains’ eyes. 

The valley caught the sunlight 
With blushes of surprise. 


A scintillating sparkle 
Was in the ambient air. 
The rain had been, but gladness 
And gold were everywhere. 
SARA LOUISA OBERHOLTZER. 
Berlin, Germany, Nov., 1894. 


THE LEAST OF THESE. 
SHE had little of earthly beauty, 
She had less of earthly lore ; 
She climbed by a path so narrow, 
Such wearisome burdens bore ! 


And she came, with heart a-tremble, 
To the warder at Heaven’s door 


And said, ‘‘ There were hearts of heroes ;’’ 
She said, ‘‘ There were hands of might ; 
I had only my little children, 
That called to me day and night ; 
I could only soothe their sorrows, 
Their childish hearts make light.” 


And she bowed her head in silence, 
She hid her face in shame ; 

When, out from a blaze of glory, 
A form majestic came ; 

And, sweeter than all heaven’s music, 
Lo, some one called her name ! 


‘¢ Dear heart, that hath self forgotten, 
That never its own hath sought, 
Who keepeth the weak from falling, 
To the King hath jewels brought, 
Lo, what thou hast done for the children, 
For the Lord himself was wrought !”’ 
— Woman's Journal. 
—Sir John Lubbock, who addressed the Sociological Congress at 
Paris upon the effect in England of education upon crime, says that 
since 1870 the number of children in English schools has increased 
from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000, and the number of persons in prison has 
fallen from 12,000 to 5,000. The yearly average of persons sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for the worst crimes has declined from 3,000 
to 800. 





among the glaciers of the Alps. 





JOURNAL. 


A WINTER THOUGHT. 
OLD Winter is a surly soul, 
Gaunt, haggard, grim, and gray ; 


His trumpet blast sweeps from the knoll 
All that is green and gay. 


But isn’t hea poet still, 
Of sweet and gentle art, 

Who feels a kind and gentle thrill 
Of sunshine in his heart, 


When he depicts in dreams wind-tost 
The flowers of summer's train 
In arabesques of sparkling frost 
Upon the window-pane ? 
—R. K Munkittrick, in Harper's Weekly. 


MOUNT TACOMA. 


Mount Tacoma is one of a row of five or six lofty peaks, 


| all doubtless of volcanic origin, lying between the range 


of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast. The 
row of peaks is one of the most remarkable in the world. 
It begins with the beautiful Mount Shasta, in California, 
includes Mount Hood, Mount St. Helen, and Mount 
Adams, and its furthest northern representative is, per- 
haps, Mount Baker in British Columbia. Mount Tacoma 
is the giant of them all, although it hardly exceeds 
Mount Shasta in altitude. Its height, according to the 
Government survey, is 14,444 feet, two feet more than 
Shasta. But it is a far more massive mountain than 
Shasta. In fact, there are few great peaks in any coun- 
try that can be compared with Mount Tacoma in majesty 
of appearance. As seen from the cities on Puget Sound 
it looks far loftier than any of the Alps when viewed from 
an equal distance, because nearly its entire height is be- 
fore the eye. In other words, instead of rising from a 
great plateau or on the back of a lofty mountain wall, it 
springs to its full height straight from sea level. Its out- 
line is exceedingly imposing, being that of a huge dome, 
the upper part of which, even in midsummer, is white 
with snow, while in winter the whole mountain is clothed 
in white down to its foot hills. 

Sixteen or seventeen glaciers flow down the slopes of 
the mountain, some of them of large size, and present- 
ing all the characteristic features of moraines, fissures, 
moulins, and icy precipices, which are to be found 
There is, perhaps, no 
other mountain within the temperate zone that exhibits 
so extensive a glacier system. 

The ascent of the mountain has not been hitherto 
very difficult when the attempt was made late in the sum- 
mer. There is no such climbing on dizzy precipices as 
must be encountered on the Matterhorn, for instance, 
all the difficulty arising from soft snow. Avalanches 
are frequent on its flanks, and the snow remains until 
July in some of the lower ravines. Crater Lake, which 
lies on the northwestern slope of the mountain, occupy- 
ing a profound depression, with precipitous walls on 
three sides, is believed by some to mark the site of a 
former crater of the volcano, but during a visit which I 
made to it in 1892 I became convinced that the depres- 
sion, whose bottom is filled by the lake, has beep pro- 
duced by a tremendous landslip, induced perhaps by the 
shaking of an eruption, but not the direct creation of 
volcanic action. 

The true crater, and that from which all the eruptions 
have taken place, is on the summit of the mountain. Its 
location has always been indicated by a sort of notch or 
scallop in the mouutain top, visible from Tacoma and 
other surrounding points. There is a legend among 
some of the tribes of Indians living near Mount Tacoma 
that the mountain was once very much larger than it is 
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now, and that a vast mass sank out of sight during a 
great eruption. It is also said that stones have been shot 
from the crater to a distance of many miles within his- 
toric time. Those who have carefully watched Mount 
Tacoma have, from time to time, reported the appear- 
ance of puffs of steam and smoke at its summit, but 
ordinarily little attention has been paid to these indica- 
tions that its volcanic fires were only slumbering, but 
not extinct. 

The appearance of the crater on the top, a deep 
cavity about halfa mile across, has always been suggestive 
of a considerable degree of heat existing beneath its floor, 
for at times the rocks within have been found compara- 
tively free from snow, while the outer slopes of the peak 
were deeply buried. 

Several considerable streams take their birth from the 
glaciers of Mount Tacoma. In fact, acting as a cloud 
condenser for the warm air blown in from the Pacific, the 
mountain plays a highly important part in the economy 
of the Puget Sound region. The immensely rich forests 
that clothe the plains at its foot are mainly nourished by 
the water derived from the mountain, and the same is 
true of the thousands of acres of beautiful meadow lands 
that surround it. 

The history of Mount Tacoma as a volcano still awaits 
investigation. Very little is yet known as to flows of 
lava that may have taken place from it in past time. Its 
great height, together with the general steep slopes of its 
sides, however, would indicate that its eruptions have not 
been characterized by vast flows of liquid lava. It is not 
likely that such flows will occur either at present, or in 
the future, at least not on a large scale. The great 
period of activity in the mountain, no doubt, occurred 
when the ocean flowed nearer its foot than it does at 
present, and perhaps when the dusty plain of eastern 
Washington was covered with a lake. All that we know 
of volcanoes leads to the conclusion that the leaking of 
sea water down to their roots in the crust of the earth is 
a principal cause of their explosions. 

The city of Tacoma is situated more than forty miles 
in an air line from the crater of the mountain, and Seattle 
is still further, so that under no circumstances could any 
danger be apprehended at those points from the activity 
of the mountain. 


Tacoma would be grand beyond description. Its huge 


| fully ornamented. 
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—The West Grove (Pa.) /ndependent says: What is known as the 
Toughkenamon valley, together with the contiguous districts, produce 
more carnations than probably any other similar territory in the United 
States. The cut flower trade has assumed large proportions, the bloom 
finding itself going to the great cities of the country. This season the 
demand far exceeds the supply, owing, to some extent, to the condi- 
tions that have prevailed retarding the growth of the plant, which has 
tended to cut down the output, until the market to-day hungers for 
more. ‘* Those who want carnations this year will have to pay for 
them,’’ remarks a local grower. 


’ 


—Secretary of State Gresham has selected_a design for the monu- 
ment to mark the birthplace of George Washington, at Wakefield, 
Virginia. The monument will be a monolith of light Vermont granite 
erected on a base composed of four courses of stone, simply and taste- 
The structure will be fifty-one feet in height, and 


| so will be visible from the decks of vessels on the Potomac, three miles 


| distant. 


It will cost $11,000. 
—The Boston Evening Transcript has kept a record of football 


| accidents made public during the past season, beginning September 


form is seen reflected in the waters of Puget Sound like °| 


Vesuvius in the Bay of Naples, but Mount Tacoma is 
almost four times as high as Mount Vesuvius and massive 
in proportion, to say nothing of the splendid ‘appearance 
presented by its vast mantle of eternal snow.— The New 
York Sun. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

A JAPANESE paper gives a summary of the losses of the Japanese 
and Chinese armies up to November 23. It shows that the Japanese 
lost about 330 killed and 835 wounded, while the Chinese lost 4,800 
killed and 4,500 wounded, and 1,018 of them were made captives, 
making a total of 10,318. The Chinese have also lost thirteen vessels, 
a torpedo boat, five men-of-war sunk, and one of their war vessels cap- 
tured, which makes a total tonnage of 9,850 tons. 

The number of killed and wounded on the Japanese side at Port 
Arthur-(not included in the above figures) is estimated at over 400, 
while those of the enemy is estimated at nine times that number. 


—A paragraph in the New York Sus makes this astonishing state- 
ment: Good hores are cheaper in some parts of the West now than 
dogs in the East, for there are few dogs not owned by some one, 
while the horses cannot be given away. All over the West horses 
have been astoundingly cheap for some time, and two or three dollars 
has been a good price for a good animal. A hundred head of ranch 
horses, sturdy, unbroken broncos from Wyoming, were sold in Denver 
for $90 and the freight recently. It is reported that a big stock firm in 
Idaho has turned more than 250 ponies adrift to shift for themselves 
during the winter, as it was cheaper to do this than to provide food for 
them. The firm could not get even a dollar apiece for them. 


18 and ending December 5. From its exhibit it appears that more 
than 50 accidents, more or loss severe, have occurred. Three players 
have died, one was paralyzed, and one became insane. The list is 
impressive enough to call for radical reforms in football methods.— 
Public Ledger. 


—The aggregate Indian population of the Indian Territory is 
178,097. The Chickasaws are the most numerous, numbering 57,000. 
The Cherokees come next with a population of 56,000. Then follow 
the Choctaws with a population of 43,000, the Creeks with a popula- 
tion of 17,000, and finally the Seminoles, the least numerous of all, 
with a population of 2,700. These tribes occupy an area of territory 
amounting to nearly 26,000,000 acres. 


—To celebrate the hundredth anniversary of Gibbon’s death, an 
exhibition of his relics, portraits, and manuscfipts was recently opened 
in London. The Chicago Dia/ thinks it more appropriate, as a rule, 
to celebrate anniversaries of births rather than deaths, and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the third day of 1895 will be the two-thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of Marcus Tullius Cicero, who was born 
106, B. C. 


—An ostrich farmer in southern California says the ostrich farming 
experiment is not an entire success, although not a complete failure. 
He was one of the first to engage in the business of raising the birds 
for their feathers, and expected to realize a fortune quickly. He says 
that, while much money has been derived from the sale of feathers, the 
birds do not increase as rapidly as was expected. Then, very many 
are so vicious that it is impossible to remove the feathers without kill- 
ing them. He still hopes that, as the farmers gain more experience in 
the management of the ostriches, the business may become as great a 
success as was at first expected. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES Minister Denby cabled from Pekin to the State De- 


- | partment at Washington, on the 2!Ist inst., that the Chinese Govern- 
But as a spectacle, a great eruption of | 


ment had appointed two peace commissioners, Chang Yin Huan and 
Shao, who were to proceed at once on their mission from Pekin to the 
Japanese capital. The first of these commissioners is well-known in 
Washington. For several years he was China’s Minister to this coun- 


| try and was credited with being a man of progressive ideas and of a 


| give way under the heavy pounding of the sea. 


of the breaks was flooded. 


broad and comprehensive mind. 

GENERAL distress, especially to shipping, has been caused in Eng- 
land, Belgium, and Holland by a severe storm which prevailed on and 
after thé 22d inst. In Holland, several of the dykes threatened to 


In several places the 
water succeeded in breaking through, and the country in the vicinity 


Property loss in Ireland and on the Eng- 


| lish coast is great. 


THERE have been five new small-pox cases in the Philadelphia 
Municipal Hospital since our report last week. Since Eleventh 
month 1, sixty-eight cases have been reported, and there are now 
forty-eight cases in the city, twenty-nine in the Municipal Hospital 
and the balance under quarantine in their homes, the others having 
either recovered or died. The Public School authorities are requiring 
certificates of successful vaccination from all pupils. 


FAILURE of crops in several counties of Nebraska, especially 
Perkins, has caused general destitution. The county clerk of that 
county has said that three-fourths of the population, amounting to 600 
families, are destitute. President Nason, of the State Relief Com- 
mission, has a list showing that the number of poverty stricken fam- 
ilies in other counties of the State amounts to over 2,600. Contribu- 
tions are being made to aid the Commission in its work. 


SEVERAL discoveries of gold deposits in the neighborhood of 
Leadville, Colorado, have caused great excitement in that region. 
Two recent strikes in the Rex and 7riumph mines, established the 
fact that the gold belt extends at least three miles, the two discoveries 


being that far apart. Miners are thronging the trains to reach the new 
fields. 





NOTICES. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’ 3 Visiting Committee expect to attend the 
meeting at West Philadelphia, on First-day 
morning, Twelfth month 30. 

I. H. H1Ivvporn, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Day at Home for Aged and In- 


firm Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard Av- 
enues, to-morrow (First-day), 3 p.m. Arch street 
and Walnut street trolley cars pass the premises. 


*,* The Philanthropic Association of New 
York Monthly Meeting will hold its next regular 
session on Fourth-day, First month 2 (monthly 
meeting day), at 7.30 p.m. The exercises will 
be under the direction of the sub-committee on 
Prison Reform, Mariana W. Chapman, Chairman. 

Addresses will be delivered by W. 
Rounds, Secretary Prison Reform Association, 
of New York, and R. Tomcoka, who has been 
laboring to introduce Prison Reform in the 
Japanese Empire, and is now here studying the 
reformatory systems of this country. 

The usual supper and social meeting at the 
close of the monthly meeting will be held. 

JoHN Wm. HuTCHINSON, Chairman, 
GroRGE A. MCDOWELL, Secretary. 


*,* The Readiag Room for boys, under the 
care of Friends (formerly entitled the Evening 
Home for Boys), located at 3422 Lancaster Ave., 
is being continued this winter with marked suc- 
cess, the average attendance during the past 
month being seventy-three. 

It is a source of extreme regret to the com- 
mittee in charge that they do not have that co- 
operation and assistance from Friends, both 
young and old, to enable them to do justice to 
such a large number of boys, who come to us 
seeking instruction and entertainment. The 
committee need assistance in the way of instruc- 
tive talks, readings, and lectures, and they ap- 
peal most earnestly to all Friends for assistance 
in this connection. 

Donations of books and games will be accept- 
ably received by Anna R. Sellers, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 315 N. 35th St., West Philad’a. 


" Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o'clock. 


“That’s aii i 
the rub comes in. 


ay Plate when cleaned exclusively 


Oc0N 


SILVER 
POLISH 


ELECT SIL 


retains its value and ornamental effect 
indefinitely, ELEcTRO-SILICON never 
scratches. No other article can right- 
fully claim this. 
| ey uantity for the 
Box oe paid, 15 moans 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Carving Sets 
From 75 Cents to $5,00 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 
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FURN ITUR 


COMPANY 
GRANQ RAPIDS. MICH. 


A Beautiful Imported Jap- 
anese Basket, 


full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 
31 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


‘’ Tis the old, old story ; one man will read 
His lesson of toil in the sky, 
While another is blind to the present need, 
But sees with the spirit’s eye. 
You may grind their souls in ‘the self-same mill, 
You may grind them heart and brow ; 
But,the poet will follow the rainbow still, 
And his brother will follow the plow.’’ 


To-pay, 
Unsullied, comes to thee—new born ; 
To-morrow is not thine, 
The sun may cease to shine 
For thee ere earth shall greet its morn. 


Be earnest, then, in thought and deed, 
Nor fear approaching night ; 
Calm comes with evening light, 
And hope, and peace—thy duty heed 
To-day. 


Ir is ever true that he who does 
nothing for others does nothing for 
himself.— Goethe. 


railroad station | 
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Dealers donot take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 


Get the 


neys for lamps. 
“Index to Chimneys’’—free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.”’ 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BaLDERSTON. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


| . 
CLUB RATES FOR 1895 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated “‘ for both.” 
WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3) 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4) 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) 
Union SIGNAL, ($1) 
THE NATION, ($3) 
VILLAGE ReEcorD, ($1) 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3) 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3) 
HARPER’s Bazar, ($4) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) 
LiITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8) 
GARDEN AND ForEstT, ($4) 
Youne FRIENDS’ REVIEW, (Bi-w’kly, $0.75) 2.60 


MONTHLIES, 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3) 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4) 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4) 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) 

THE CoSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) .. . 

PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 

THE ForvM, ($3) 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5) 

ST. NicHoLas, ($3)... . 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 

MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($1) 2.90 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50) 

PEACEMAKER, ($1) 

THE Farm JOURNAL, ($0.50)....... 2.20 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2) 3.70 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3.30 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST, ($1) 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 


will name prices. 


*,® Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.” 
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Note: 
> 
Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [% Son 
able information abou t Fertilizers and Agricultural Baug Ae . Compa my, 
Chemicals. aE iE i 20 S. Delaware Ave., 
Read, consi and ac out unnecessary ‘ is 
and you will feel that you have intelligently a i Philadelphia. 
of the question. BAW BONE MANURRS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 

Aighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 





JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 


Investment Securities. 


Philadelphia City Mortgages. 





Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 


6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 


market at present. 


EDWARD 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FORSYTHE, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


est on income property in Chicago. tle absol 
= PaYMENT of Interest 
13 years’ experi- 


unquestionable and 
Guaran 


teed. Bank references; 
ence; 4 offices. If you want an investment or home 
here, write. No woe o =. 


Or 33 ‘Chamber ~y Commerce, Chicago. 
CAHRLES E LUKENS, 
Postal Station “ Y,” or —— Park, ae 


MERCHANTS’ 


TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital an 
—— 


Dudivided i Profits, . 


paidin),. .. . 


insured and ome done. 


pany dministrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 


per annum. 


JoszrH _R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, 


Rogpert Morris EAR.y, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


enstng 6 and 7 
r cent. inter- 


Renting a specialty. 


250,000.00 
000.00 


10,492.06 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate 





Portable Grates, *°2"7 ® sk, 


we sell at $2.50. 
They are rolled into the fireplace. The Jackson 
Ventilating Grates cost much more, but each of 
these will heat several rooms. 





Send for Catalogue No. 6, Edwin A. Jackson-& Bro., 
ee ee 50 Beekman St., New York; 


~H. Cc. Boden & Co., 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 


We do not attempt to apply Tate Eye Glas-es 
fit all noses. We can supply styles. We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists Prescriptions and our 


work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS portion. PRICES MODERATE. r 











The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
« 409 Chestnut Street. | CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. « 
OSURES LvtAton GUA DIAN Tes ee ASSIGNEE Com ON WES he ACTS A were » ADMINIG- 
ee Ry separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


; Vice-President, T. Wistas J BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
iw NG H ASHBROOK 
Gf Manager of ineurance See rome T or, J. BARTON TOWKEENDS 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. tt3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, bu ontiianthe on 
the Com a ahr five you with interest at five per cent. per annum t J"ttree of Gabe tax) pare 
ny also receives deposits, —_ by check. 





= . DIRECTORS . 

C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortrid “T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Je John W. Biddle, 
Devil Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G, Colesberry Purves, Howard. W. Lipplacsts, 
Francis R. R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 

Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lire and oe InsURANOR 
at actual Ner Coser. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has AsseTs of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 


SuRPLus of over Two and a Harr Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY 0. BROWN. 
THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G i 4 A ~ » SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND oa CTT Ns 


Executes Trusts, 
Ribeses halite Sk Depeeia's? : ieee 
ies Cares for Real Estate. 














* - UFFICERS 

} DRRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
@ATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitee. 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JEN HENRY TATNAL 
H. N. BURROUGHS ee gs SSISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. a 
AMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
J B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


saj5 aaiNNOS 
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